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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1958 


THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITIEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O'Mahoney, McClellan, Saltonstall, Young, and 
Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, ACTING CHIEF OF STAFF, 
AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. C. B. STONE, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER, AIR 
FORCE; AND MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
AIR FORCE 


CHANGE IN PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, you are to conclude the general 
statement you were making the other day as an introduction to the 
so-called reclamas of the Air Force. Are you ready to proceed ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out that I filed with the committee on my last 
appearance a statement which I regret to say is somewhat long, but 
since then, after a conversation with the chairman, I have changed 
the first two or three pages of it. I say that in order that the Senators 
may not take the one that I submitted at the last meeting as final. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will make that alteration in the record. 
Have you made reference to the 143 wings, because the total appropria- 
vee covers 143 wings when you include the transport planes and the 

ike. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I have changed it to meet that point. 

Senator O’Manonry. With that change, I intend to offer this, in 
accordance with the understanding of the committee at the last session, 
as a Senate document in order that the material may be more quick] 
and broadly available to Members of Congress and others interested. 


(8. Doe. No, 140, 82d Cong. 2d Sess.) 
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Secretary Finterrer. If I may proceed, then, with my statement, 
Mr. Chairman, since it is a little long, I will paraphrase it in part. 
When I first appeared before the committee, I was discussing the effect 
of the Smith amendment. My appearance here today is to discuss the 
appropriations made by the House. 

e history of that, Mr. Chairman, is as follows: 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The first thing that happened was that an Air Force budget was 
re by the Secretary of Defense and forwarded to the Bureau 
of the Budget. This is the $55 billion budget. The Air Force’s share 
of this, $21.4 billion, was for all purposes except public works. 

This budget would have brought the Air Force to substantially 
modernized force of 126 combat wings, or 143 total wings, including 
the troop carriers, by the end of fiscal 1954. 

The next step was a reduction in that $55 billion budget to $52.1 
billion, which cut the Air Force’s share for all purposes except public 
works to $20.7 billion. This reduction was the result of a decision 
which gave effect not only to military matters, but also to economic, 
political, and other aspects of the program. The Air Force was ac- 
cordingly directed to take its part in holding the combined expendi- 
tures of the Department of Defense and the military portion of the 
foreign-aid program to less than $60 billion in fiscal 1953, 


LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES 


As a result of this limitation on expenditures, accompanied by a 
reduction in obligational authority to the Air Force from $21.4 to $20.7 
billion, the date of readiness of the 143-wing force of the Air Force 
was moved forward approximately to the end of fiscal year 1955. 

That is shown by the chart which I have immediately back of me. 
The top being the recommendation of the Department of Defense 
which would have brought the Air Force into readiness in the middle 
of calendar year 1954. The stretch-out, as I have already said, pushed 
the readiness out to the end of fiscal 1955. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I ask you whether it would be possible 
for the Air Force to provide us, to be used with this document, when 
it is printed a reproduction of this chart to be inserted ? : 

Secretary Frnierrer. Yes, sir. 


SECURITY ON CHART PRESENTATION 


Senator O’Manoney. This is a pen drawing and is not as efficient a 
resentation as this. Of course, I realize that the numbers are off. 
We do not want any of the numbers at all, just the diagram. 
Secretary Frvterrer. Yes, sir. * | 
Senator SatronsraLL. What I would like to ask is, does it hurt our 
security, Mr. Finletter, to have those charts made public and your 
information made public, assuming, just to be very adverse to what you 
want, that the House appropriation was adopted? - I say that listening 
to the news and broadcasts this morning and reading the papers, and 
then we pull forward showing that we are not going to be complete, 
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so to speak, until 1957. Should not that be kept reasonably secure, or 
is that all public information ? . 7 om 

Secretary Finterrer. Senator, this is a very balanced point. In the 
first place, from the technical point of view, this presentation has 
been cleared by security in the Department of Defense. I realize that 
does not answer your question. 

You have a question here of ‘suppressing information if you do not 
point forward. You have the duty of telling the American people 
what the problem is because in my opinion this program will never 
be sustained unless the American people will sustain it. The question 
you have to balance in each instance is, Does this give any informa- 
tion to possible enemies that they would not otherwise have. 

Senator SarronstaLL. That is right. 

Secretary Finuerrer. This is a matter of speculation. My own feel- 
ing is that we make a general mistake in withholding information of 
this general type from the American people, and that we make a cor- 
responding mistake some time of giving out too much technical de- 
tailed information which possible enemies would like to have. In 
my opinion, although there may be some slight modicum of security 
involved, it is worth running that risk in order to get the story before 


the pores. 

That is merely a personal judgment, of course, but that is the way 
I feel about it. I do not feel we can say to the American people we 
need this, that, and the other; we are not going to tell you what it is 
all about, but you give us the money. I do not think our country 
works that way. 

Senator Satronstatu. I just wanted to raise that point. If every- 
thing went against what you want, in your opinion we would not be 
fully prepared until 1957. 

Secretary Frnterrer. That is correct. 


PADDED DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think if there is real justification 
for restoration of the House cut, we may have a real problem with 
other Members of the Senate, if I may judge the cloakroom discussion 
going on yesterday when the foreign-assistance program was passed. 
There is a general feeling among Members that this appropriation 
bill is padded and that the House cut largely could be sustained. 

Secretary Finuerrer. It is precisely for that reason that this thing 
is 51 pages long. I want to explain to this committee why I do not 
think it is padded; why, on the contrary, this is the tightest possible 
program we could have gotten out. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary, but that is the 
gerleral opinion expressed by Members of the Senate. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I realize that, Senator, and it troubles me 
very much. I may say from reading the House record, I am sure it 
was not the intention of the House to achieve the results which have 
been achieved by this cut. On the contrary, the record is full of state- 
ments that they did not intend to do this or that, and that they thought 
that we could get something for less. 

We have accepted some small portion of the House cuts, but it is my 
firm conviction that we cannot accept those House cuts and get the 
force in being by the middle of 1955. That is the calendar year I am 
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speaking of. The middle of 1955 has already stretched the date of 
readiness to such an extent that there is an important military risk 
in the extension. " 


REDUCTIONS VERSUS LIMITATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. The situation you face, Mr. Secretary, is 
simply this, if I am any judge of the sentiment of this committee, 
that is, that the committee believes that the ceiling which was im- 
posed by the House ought to be removed, but the committee is not 
convinced that specific cuts which have been made in all three branches 
are unjustifiable, and that is your job now to explain to us how you 
feel about it. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, you have stated the sitdation as 
clearly as words could express it, that the limitation of expenditures 
is one of which the average person that I have come in contact with 
is very much concerned with, and they think that limitation should be 
lifted. But so far as the budget request is concerned there, they are 
very doubtful, and I personally have been doubtful, whether the re- 
duction should stand or whether an increase should be made. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes; and we want the cooperation of all three 
services in examining these details to determine just what can be done, 
and the reason for that is perfectly plain. The action of Soviet Russia 
clearly indicates no immediate intention to launch an aggressive war. 
I think that the leaders of Mutual Security, of NATO, of the State 
Department, and of the Department of Defense all agree to that. But 
the Soviet policy definitely is to promote economic disintegration in 
the free world by whatever means it can be done. The best means of 
obtaining that disintegration is to make us here in the United States 
bleed ourselves economically white by overspending for unnecessary 
purposes. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr, Chairman, pursuing your thought just a little 
bit further, that if in the event we have too great a deficit spending, 
if the budget is not balanced, we are threatened with greater inflation 
and your dollar will purchase less, and the appropriations, if made, 
if the inflation continues, will buy less, and therefore we will defeat 
ourselves by the very action we take. 

Senator O’Manoney. The testimony of Mr. Baruch before the Pre- 
paredness Committee yesterday bears out this point of view. It is 
clearly his position that the United States should arm itself ade- 
quately, but that to do that it inust have a better degree of control on 
prices and on materials than it has now. We are being called to the 
floor to answer this quorum call because the extension of the Defense 
Production Act is up. The basis of that act is being weakened by 
widespread belief throughout the country that prices are under con- 
trol, that everything is fine and dandy, and that we can relax once 
more, whereas the fact of the matter is that once we relax the power to 
control prices and allocate, the inevitable effect of military spending 
and domestic spending will drive prices up again. 


DEFENSE PRIORITIES 


Senator Tne. Mr, Chairman, may I make a short statement? It is 
my own conviction that first priority should go to our own security 
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hereand building up our own forces. Right or wrong, I believe assist- 
anee to Europe is secondary and that was largely the reason why I 
voted for severe cuts yesterday. Maybe the two are equally import- 
ant, but in my own opinion, I think that first priority, even at the risk 
of unbalancing the budget, should go to appropriating enough for our 
own security here. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think we all agree with that, Senator. May 
I say I voted the other way. I voted against those cuts, but I did it 
because I knew that in this committee we would have the opportunity 
to examine in detail every one of those appropriations, and I agree 
that we ought to provide our own military strength first. 

Mr. Gitearric. The point you raise about control, I think it is im- 
portant for this committee to realize that costs have leveled off under 
the present svstem of controls. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Mr. Gitparric. That curve which was rising was arrested. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is right. 

Mr. Givearric. I would hate to see us lose control again and have 
increased costs. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, on page 3 of your pre- 
sentation and on the table, the chart which you presented to the com- 
mittee at the last session, you have a complete list of the House reduc- 
tions and a complete list of the restorations requested by the Air 
Force. The total of the House reductions amount to $1,677,965,858, 
of which you request the restoration of all but approximately $33.5 
million. In other words, the total of your request for restoration 1s 
$1,644,420,848, 

It will be remembered by General Asensio, and perhaps others who 
are here, that at one of our earlier meetings I requested all of the 
services to prepare a presentation for the committee with respect 
to the tendency which apparently is revealed of establishing separate 
supply services for all three forces. That we will want to discuss at 
the appropriate time. I mention it merely—not to bring it up now— 
to make certain you know about it, because it is one of the types of 
expenditure which in the public mind and in the minds of Members 
of Congress leads up to duplication and unnecessary overhead. 

All right, Mr. Secretary ; do you want to start off now? 

Secretary Frxverrer. Yes, sir, if I may. I am sorry that Senator. 
Thye is not here, because I was very interested in hearing his remarks 
and I would like to comment on them. 

The chairman has just pointed out that what we are asking for is 
a restoration of $1,644,420,858 out of the total cut by the Seon of: 
$1,677,000,000. 


EXTENSION OF DATE OF READINESS 


The point that I want to make to this committee is that this cut 
will extend the date of readiness of the Air Force until June 30, 1957. 
That is what I propose to demonstrate to this committee. It may be. 


94846—52——-40 
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that these considerations of a deficit in the budget are controlling. I 
am asking for $1,644,000,000 back. If they are controlling, the thi 

I want to do before this committee is to make it clear what the con- 
sequences of it are, so that there may be a clear choice made by the com- 
mittee as to whether it wants to move the date of readiness of this 
force further away by an additional 2 years for the sake of $1,644,000,- 
000, and that is the issue before this committee. 

The committee naturally may inquire why cuts of $1,644,000,000, 
which we are asking back, do have these serious consequences. That 
is what I want to try to explain. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Chairman, there are two reasons why 
this cut of less than 2 billion has this very damaging effect. The first 
reason is that the major elements of this Air Force program, such as 
personnel, aircraft procurement, maintenance and operation, and so 
forth, are interdependent. You cannot reduce one without reducing 
the other. May I have the appropriate chart, please? 

All of these elements add up together to make a single program, 
single in its relationship as between the items and single with reference 
to a certain point in time with respect to which they are calculated. 

For example, the amount of military personnel is carefully esti- 
mated with respect to the number of airplanes that will be in the 
Air Force wings on a certain date. The training program is caleu- 
lated with relation to the personnel that are needed to man the operat- 
ing planes. The number of wings are related to the base structure 
and soon. In each instance, as I have said, the timing is so arranged 
as to bring the whole force into operation at a point in time which 
dominates the whole program, and that point in time toward which 
we have always aimed is July 1, 1954. Our whole program is calcu- 
lated with respect to that date, the date as of which the possible 
enemy threat will be maximum. 

The point I want to make to you is that this is a sensitive program, 
and we made it sensitive, and that cuts in one segment necessarily 
have their effect on the other segments of the integrated whole. : 


TIGHT MILITARY BUDGET 


The second reason why the cuts of $2 billion of the House have this 
effect of pushing the date of readiness out into 1957 is that the pro- 
gram submitted by the Air Force is an extremely tight one. It has 
no fat in it to take care of the cuts without damaging the force struc- 
ture which we are trying to build. We planned it that way. We are 
in a way paying the penalty for our attempt to present to the Con- 
gress the most strictly efficient budget of which we are capable. 

For example, the number of aircraft called for by the $11 billion 
request for fiscal year 1953 is exactly the number of aircraft that are 
necessary to modernize the 126 combat-wing Air Force by midcal- 
endar year 1955. There are absolutely no planes left over beyond 
those necessary to man this force. There are no reserves whatsoever 
for combat attrition. 

Thus, if we have a certain number of medium bomb wings of 45 
aircraft per wing, we will have exactly 45 aircraft and no more for 
each wing. 
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If, as undoubtedly would be the case—and this is very important— 
if these forces were committed to combat, there would be serious 
attrition; the number of available fighting aircraft would go down 
very ey and could not possibly be made up out of current pro- 
duction. There would, in short, be a drastic downward curve in the 
number of aircraft available to fight between the time a war started 
and the time, a year or more later, when increased production would 
begin to catch up on combat losses. 

This was a risky decision to make—to recommend a budget which 
contained no aircraft reserves for combat attrition. The reason for 
this risky decision was that we wished to submit the tightest possible 
budget, but in doing that we made it extremely sensitive. 


EFFECT ON PRODUCTION CURVE 


The committee will see from this chart what happens in the case 
of a typical aircraft, a B47. When a B47 is submitted to combat, 
the blue curve on the chart indicates the rate of attrition which that 
type of aircraft would suffer. You will see that there is a very shar 
drop in the number of aircraft available. All of this is lost through 
combat attrition, and yet there is not any production to take care of 
it. Production of the new all-out war mobilization only begins to 
catch up at this point, and it is only from this point on that the new 
production and the new crews that have to man these aircraft begin 
to exceed the combat losses, and it is only out in here, something like 
24 months later, that we begin to get somewhere near the point where 
we originally started. That was a risky decision to take. 

Senator McCretxan. If I understand that, within 3 months on the 
basis of your present program in the event of all-out war, you would 
have only about half of the combat planes that you started with in 
the beginning ? 

Secretary F'rnterrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCuietian. And it would take, then, 9 months to begin 
to increase and get back up where we started ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCuieitian. And. it would take another year, at least, or 
2 years, judging from that mark, to get back to the same strength you 
had when you started ? 


MILITARY RISK 


Secretary Frnuerrer. That is correct, Senator. The point I am 
making with respect to it is that I am trying to show how tight this 
program is and the extent to which we took serious military risks in 
oresenting it to you, and why we are paying the penalty for doing 
it at. this time. If we had submitted a program which had fat in it, 
then we would have been able to take cuts of the nature which the 
House has imposed upon us without interfering with our date of 
readiness. 

Senator McCrietian. Does anyone agree that program is adequate 
or commensurate with the crisis that we keep talking about? 

Secretary Frnuerter. I think there is quite a question, Senator, as 
to whether it is adequate. All I can say is that in an attempt to do 
exactly what this committee has been saying here today, to get a pro- 
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gram which is within the capabilities of this country and one which 
can be sustained—it is the sustainability point of the program that I 
am particularly interested in—I do not want to get a program that 
sends us to 143 wings by mid-1954 and have people change their 
minds again. 

Senator McCretxian. The crucial issue here is, is that program the 
maximum we can do or sustain ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Not the maximum at all. 

Senator McCietzan. As far as our productive capacity is con- 
cerned ? 

Secretary Frvuerrer. No, sir; this is money we are talking about. 

Senator McCuetian. The only difference in that and what could 
be done and needs to be done is the money to do it with ? 

Secretary Frvierrer. Money, sir. The point is that the program 
we submitted had this kind of risk in it, and I am willing to admit 
it is a very serious risk, but it is my responsibility to advise whether 
that is the risk that should be taken. Obviously, I would prefer to 
have a situation where we have reserve airplanes back in here to take 
care of this combat loss; and, indeed, I plead guilty to a certain incon- 
sistency because in the report which we filed in 1947 we recommended 
that there be such reserve airplanes. 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


Senator Youne. By 1954, if our Air Force is fully equipped with 
all jets, and we attain the goal that you desire now on the number of 
groups of planes, and the world condition remains what it is now, or 
approximately that, would there then be a possibility of a reduced 
budget ? 

Secretary Frxuetter. Yes, sir, but not in 1954. No program we 
now have calls for completion in 1954. The earliest date of readiness 
that we can possibly get now without total mobilization is to get into 
a state of readiness of substantially the whole 126-combat-wing force 
by the end of fiscal 1955. But, if we get there in 1955, what you are 
asking me is what would be the budget in 1954 and subsequent years, 
and I would be very glad to give you a rough guess. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say that there are some members of 
this committee who have indicated that, if the evidence would sustain 
such a move, they would support an addition of $700 million to get 
this program back to what the Joint Chiefs recommended ? 

Secretary Finverrer. $700 million will not do it, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Joint Chiefs’ recommendation was $21.4 
billion. 

Secretary Frntetter. Yes, sir, but there is another factor in there, 
and that is the stretch-out in expenditures. 

Senator Younc. May the record show that I am going to the full 
committee, of which I am ranking Republican member. The com- 
mittee is going to mark up the Agriculture bill. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Secretary Fivieter. The chairman and some of the members of the 
committee have made some statements indicating the great importance 
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of not imperiling our domestic economy. Senator Thye, for example, 
when he was here on my previous appearance, asked the question—I 
think of Mr. Lovett and the rest of us—what do you recommend to 
us ascivilians? Do you recommend that we take a deficit in the budget 
in order to get this force that you are asking for? 

Mr. Lovett’s answer, speaking for all the services, was in general 
that, when a highwayman»asks for your life or your purse, you are 
apt to give him your purse. 

Now, speaking for the Air Force, I would like to answer that ques- 
tion. Iam fully aware, I think. of the danger of an unbalanced budget 
in a period such as this when you have substantially full employment. 
I realize that unless we control inflation the $1,644,000,00 that I am 
asking for will not be enough. You will need more money to do it. 
But the point I want to put over to this committee most earnestly is 
this: The Air Force in my opinion that is proper for this country is 
the force we are now asking you for, which is 143 wings, including the 
troop carriers. In my opinion, and in the opinion of everyone else 
in the Military Establishment who has passed upon the subject, that 
force should be in being about July 1954, because that is the date as 
of which all of the calculations of the types of planes and the equip- 


‘ment and the numbers, and’so forth, are made. It is made with respect, 


to the best intelligence estimates that we have. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET LIMITATION 


There is a stretch-out which has already given effect to these consid- 
erations for which the committee has responsibility. This stretch-out 
is basically caused by the limitation on expenditures of $60 billion 
for all three military departments plus the military part of MSA. 
It was in recognition of the very problems which have been stressed 
by this committee that that stretch-out was made. 

Senator O’Manonry. That limitation of expenditures was made by 
the President. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. That was a judgment of the over- 
all Government, giving, as I said, effect to these considerations which 
so properly concerned this committee. Now, we always have said, 
Mr. Lovett. and all the others, that there is an important element of 
military risk in this stretch-out. But the thing that I am pleading 
with this committee not to do is to extend that stretch-out beyond 
July 1, 1955. I repeat what I said off the record a few moments ago, 
that I have been before this committee now for more than 2 years. 
I think the committee will agree that I have never spoken in these 
terms to it before. I have never said that I believed it was dangerous 
to the Nation not to give us what we were asking for. I have been 
temperate, and I hope moderate in my statements. But now I want 
to try to get over to this committee some of the deep sense of urgency 
that 1 feel, and T am glad to have this on the record, that this force must 
be in being not later than July 1, 1955. If these House cuts are applied, 
even if the Smith amendment is knocked out, it will extend the readi- 
ness date beyond 1955 out to the end of fiscal 1957. If part of the cuts 
are restored in some compromise measure it will put the force out 
somewhere or other, I do not know where, depending on what is 
done. But I say that, in-my opinion, it is of the greatest urgency that 
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this committee restore those cuts and enable us to get the force in being 
by the end of fiscal 1955. 


LACK OF AIRCRAFT RESERVES 


Senator McCie.txan, One question, Mr. Secretary. If the House 
cuts are restored in full, are we to be assured now that this program 
= be ages out, and that we will have this 143 wings fully equipped 

y 1955 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCue.tan. When you say fully equipped, you have just 
shown us a chart that they will be fully equipped with the number of 
planes for each wing, but you would still have no reserves? 

Secretary Frxuerrer. That is correct, sir, and there is another as- 
sumption, and that is we get the appropriate amount of money in the 
fiscal 1954 budget. 

Senator McC.etian. You mean to carry on the program. 

Secretary Frnterter. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, our first question to decide is 
whether we want the 143 wing Air Force. If we decide that, the Air 
Force procurement and the military personnel must build up to that 
force. As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, you would prefer us not 
to start up there and then slow down in the future. 

That is our first question to decide. If we decide on that, then we 
have to build up enough personnel and enough airframes to get there ; 
is not that the primary question ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SartonstaLy, And you cannot cut one or cut. the other is 
what you are arguing? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is this not also the fact, that under the Mutual 
Security Program and the NATO organization, we are seeking to build 
up primarily the land forces of Western Europe, and that the con- 
struction of an effective Air Force to defend the free world and the 
maintenance of such a force cannot possibly be attained if the United 
States fails to reach the goal that you have indicated here? 

Secretary Frnterrer. I agree completely, except that I would add 
that the MSA program also includes air. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; but not enough air. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is right. 

Senator Sauronsra.u. Tactical air. 


REASON FOR ADVERSE EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. The point I was making, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that I was trying to explain why a cut of less than $2 billion 
caused all this damage. The point I am trying to make is that we did 
our very best to get all fat out of there, and I have already given the 
Senators one example of it, where we are taking a risk which Senator 
McClellan has rightly pointed out is a serious risk in not having the 
reserves of aircraft. The same thing is true in pane What we 
were trying to do was to strike at the major costly items. To be sure, 


we were trying to eo our business efficiently on the smaller items, 
but the way the C 


ief of Staff and I went after this thing was to get 
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at the major items, the things that cost the big money, and there are 
two of those. One is the aircraft that I have talked about, where we 
went on an extremely tight and risky program, and the second was 
military personnel. 

This item of “Military personnel,” along with the items of “Aircraft, 
procurement, and maintenance,” are the most expensive items in the 
Air Force budget. We have made a real drive to limit our military 
personnel figure. 


_ INCREASES COMPARED 


The figures speak for themselves. With an increase in combat 
striking power from 80 combat wings—the present authorized level— 
to 126 combat wings, we have provided in the budget for an increase 
in military personnel of only 14 percent—from 1,061,000 for the 80- 
combat-wing force to 1,210,000 for the 126-combat-wing force. 

That I think is a matter of some significance in proving my point 
that we have really tried to give you a tight program. I do not say 
it is perfect, and indeed the Air Staff will assure you, I believe, that 
this principle which was dictated by General Vandenberg and myself, 
has in some instances interfered with combat efficiency. I have heard 
that on several occasions. The idea was in the interest of getting the 
tightest possible budget we could get before you. 

Just look at what that means graphically. Here you have your 
forces jumping like this in percentage of increase from zero up to 59. 
Here you have your military personnel to which I am addressing my- 
self at the moment, going up only to 14 percent. So with 14 percent 
more men in uniform, we are going to man that force which is 50 per- 
cent bigger. I submit that on the mere statement of those figures, I 
have justified the claim that prima facie we have done a tight job. 

Senator SatronstaLu. By the word “force,” Mr. Secretary, you 
mean air wings ¢ ; 

Secretary F'inuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. You mean planes. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir; I mean from 95 to 143. 

Senator Sarronstatu. I just wanted to make that clear because you 
are using that word “forces” for the first time, as far as I remember, 
as opposed to wings. 

Secretary Finterrer. The wing level has jumped 59 percent, and 
the people, the men in uniform to fly those planes is only 14 percent 
over where we started. That I think is about as dramatic an example 
as I can give, along with the aircraft one, of our really earnest attempt 
to meet these considerations which have been troubling the committee. 


STUDY OF FLIGHT PAY 


Senator SatronstaLL. The two questions that will inevitably be 
brought up is why do you need to increase your civilian personnel ; two, 
to every one of your military personnel, and the second question 7 
would the Air Force be cooperative in working out a new study o 
extra compensation for the men who fly, because I think that is in- 
evitable. I think the chairman will agree with me, that that question 
is inevitably going to be brought up and debated with very consider- 
able force on the floor. I am on that subcommittee, and I know we 
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have some thoughts of having a thorough study which would only be 
valuable if the Air Force would cooperate. If you would be willing 
to tell this committee that this Air Force would be willing to cooperate 
in such a study, and would agree to go along with such a study with 
‘an open mind, I think it would be extremely helpful. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I can assure you, Senator Saltonstall, that we 
would not-only be cooperative, but we would aggressively welcome any 
study of that kind. I feel very strongly about this question of extra 
compensation to flying personnel, and indeed, I refer to it later in my 
remarks to your committee this morning. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


As to your first question of the increase in civilian personnel, which 
goes up to 29 percent, so that an over-all increase in men whether in or 
out of uniform is an aggregate of 17 percent—I make two comments. 
First of all the 29 percent increase in civilian personnel is higher 
than the increase in military personnel for various detailed reasons, 
but it has to do mainly with “Maintenance and operation,” which is an 
item they are in mainly. But I point out even there the figure of 29 
percent compares favorably with the increase in wings of 59 percent. 


. Fhe-over-all increase is‘1T percent. 


Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, is that figure of 29 in civilian person- 
nel the figure of personnel in shops or in military installations? 

Secretary Frnierrer. Yes, sir, over-all; mostly shops. 

Senator Tuyr. What you mean by the forces are the actual men 
that will man the ships, and the gunners and so forth, and the crew 
aboard ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes. The military personnel, this 14 per- 
cent increase, applies to the men in uniform in the Air Force, the men 
who fly the planes, who carry on the staff work and everything that a 
man in uniform does. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator McCieiian. Go ahead with your prepared statement. | 
may have to ask you some things to keep myself on the track here. 


AIR STAFF STUDY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Secretary Finverrer. I am on page 7, and I have been discussing 
the personnel situation. 

The Air Staff study which produced this drastic reduction in mili- 
tary personnel was thorough. It was made by a committee headed, 
under the instructions of the Chief of Staff and myself, by Dr. Ed- 
mund P. Learned, professor at Harvard Business School and now on 
duty with the Air Force in a civilian capacity. The instructions to 
Dr. Learned were to produce the tightest possible military personnel 
program. He has done so. Dr. Learned will testify later about his 
study. 

HOUSE CUT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BUDGET 


What happened is that General Vandenberg and I got very per- 
turbed about the cost of the 143 wing program and we struck at the two 
major items which we thought might reduce expenses and I have now 
described them. 
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The original figures, Mr. Chairman, that were submitted by the 
staff to man this 143 wing force were in the neighborhood of 1,700,000 
military personnel. Dr. Learned started on his study, and backed by 
these instructions of the Chief of Staff and enjedt, cut it down in 
slices. He got it down first, as I remember, to around 1,430,000, and 
finally to cut this story short, he got it down to 1,210,000. In other 
words, we are jumping from 1,061,000, which mans the 95 wing force 
to 1,210,000 to man the 143 wing force. 

Senator McCretvan. Is that just the military figure ? 

Secretary Frntetrer. Yes; and the civilian figures Dr. Learned can 
give you. The point I am making here is that you can see when you 
make a cut of that kind you have a very bony structure and something 
on which another drive of the ax is really going to cause damage and 
this one really did, this one the House produced. 

Senator McCietzan. How much would the House action affect your 
civilian and military personnel ? 

Secretary Finterrrr. What we are talking about here are these main 
four items. There are a few others, Senator, but those are the four we 
are talking about. The cut that the House made in military personnel 
was $137 million. You see it is considerably smaller than the others. 

Senator McCietian. Did the House cut make the cut specific ? 

Secretary Finue1rer. Yes, sir; a so-called line item cut. It shows 
the damage of these line item cuts, because this $137 million cut is the 
one which jams our date of readiness out the furthest, to the end of 
fiscal year 1957. However, suppose the Senate and later the conferees 
knock that out and give us the $137 million, that does not solve the 
problem. Here we have another item of maintenance and operation 
which jams us out to a date I cannot calculate, and neither can the 
staff, but it is somewhere out here. This one, the aircraft procurement, 
only puts us out this far, whereas the cuts in major procurement items 
other than aircraft have a double effect. This ows the interde- 
pendence of all the items and the damaging effect of line item cuts. 

If Ll may go into detail, I want to talk about that item, “Military 
personnel.” 

MILITARY PERSONNEL BUDGET 


The Air Force budget for military personnel, as approved by the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget and submitted to 
the Congress, was $3.3 billion. The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended a cut of $150,000,000 from this figure. On the 
House floor $17,739,000 more was added to the cut, making a total 
reduction of $167,739,000 in the bill as passed. The Air Force believes 
that it can accept $31,000,000 of this cut without interfering with the 
date of readiness or its operations. I will explain why later in this 
presentation. The Air Force believes, however, that it must get back 
the balance of $136,739,000 if it is to get to a modernized 126 combat 
wing force by midcalendar 1955. Let me explain why. 

In the first place I believe that the reduction which the House com- 
mittee made may have been under the misapprehension that the Air 
Foree was not able to recruit the number of military personnel which 
it had programed, namely its end strength targets of 973,000 for June 
30, 1952, and 1,061,000 for June 30, 1953. 

Senator McCietian. That is the increase in the military personnel ? 
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HOUSE REPORT 


Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir; that is miter prceeenel entirely. 
The reason I say that is that the House said the following on the sub- 
ject, and I think it is worth reading on page 9: 

In recommending a reduction of $150,000,000 from the three billion three hun- 

dred million, requested for military personnel requirements, the committee does 
not intend to reduce by one single person the military strength requested. It 
has not been possible during the current year for the Air Force to recruit the 
established strength and it may not be attained during the coming fiscal year, 
but if it is possible the committee intends to provide funds for the necessary re. 
quirements of a total year end strength of 1,061,000. 
_ This is one of these examples where the House clearly showed that 
it did not want to cut our military personnel. It had been apparently 
persuaded by the presentation by Dr. Learned as to our attempts to 
economize on this item. 

Senator McCuetian. They concluded that you were not going to 
be able to get the enlistment of personnel. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes, sir; and the reason they did that may 
have been this. This is in the footnote on page 10. 

Some of the misapprehension about our prophesied failure to meet 
recruiting goals in 1953 may have come from the fact that in the 
hearings before the House committee we showed that we planned to 
return some of the military personnel money which was appropriated 
by the Congress for 1952. 


REVISED MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


What happened was this: After the Congress had appropriated the 
money for us in 1952, we revised downward our military personnel 
and strength targets by voluntary action on our part. It, therefore, 
followed that, we had some money left over at the end of the year. 
This situation was not caused by our inability to recruit personnel. 
It was caused by deliberate reduction of end strength military per- 
sonnel. 

The reason for the reduction was that it was part of the general 
program of reduction of personnel manning standards directed by 
the Chief of Staff and myself to which I have referred. 

Senator McCieian. Then the fact that you did not get all that 
you had planned for is not due to your inability. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. No, sir. a 

Senator McCLe.tian. But to a deliberate decision not to. 

Secretary Frnterrer. That is quite correct. 

Senator McCiecian. You are confident that you can increase your 
personnel, your military personnel, to the figure indicated there, 
1,061,000. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir; and I put that down as a commit- 
ment on my part in this paper. 

Senator McCretnan. You have no apprehension about getting 
personnel ? ; 

Secretary Finuerter. Not the slightest. 
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RECRUITING 


First, there is no doubt about our ability to get to this figure by end 
fiscal year 1953. We have been recruiting during current fiscal year 
1952 at a faster rate than it will be necessary to maintain during 
fiscal year 1953 in order to reach this figure of 1,061,000. 

Second, the.s tion of waiting for_a supplemental appropria- 
tion to take care of this military poms item simply will not work. 
If we get only the money for the military personnel item which is 
available to us after the House cuts, we will actually reduce the 
number of military personnel on duty on July 1, 1952, by about 9,000 
during the fiscal year 1953. 

Third, the element of military personnel is interdependent with 
all sorts of other items in the Air Force program, such as trainin 
installations, operational and supply bases, aircraft, and so forth. if 
we are not to get an unbalanced program—such as having a lot of 
airplanes which we will not be able to fly—we have to know at the 
beginning of the planning period how much money we have for each 
item. The method of picking up items by supplementals disarranges 
all orderly planning and is costly to the Government. 

May I just comment at this point on why this military personnel 
item pushes us out to the end of 1957? The reason, Senator, in brief, 
is this: That we have calculated after the most careful examination 
that if we only get the meney, what we ask for minus the House 
cut, we will actually have to reduce the number of man-years during 
fiscal year 1953. So instead of having the 973,000, which we will have 
at the end of fiscal 1952, we will go down to 963,000, and we will not 
be able to pick it up again with all the money in the world until the 
end of fiscal year 1957, and the reason for that is shown by the bottom 
lines, 

Senator McCrietian. You can pick it up quicker than that, can 
you not? 

ACCESSIONS 


Secretary Frnterrer. That is what we cannot do, and I have testi- 
mony to show it to you. Roughly speaking, here is the effect of the 
testimony. These solid lines for each fiscal year are the separations 
from the service. On the right are the accessions which are possible 
within the best, estimates of the Director of Selective Service and all 
the other manpower experts. “There is a definite manpower pool 
question here. a fiscal 1953, we estimate we could make that amount 
of accessions, but we are blocked by that amount by this appropriation 
cut, so that is all we will make, and as I say, we will go down. 

Out here we have estimated that we would be able to make this 
amount of accessions, namely, about 250,000. So we get our 250,000 
accessions and those are the losses; so here is the net gain. The 
Senator will notice that we have some pretty healthy accessions during 
that fiscal year, but that is where we lose these people. The same thin 
goes on here; this year we have good accessions but we have increa 
separations, so our gain is only that. Over here in 1956, we again have 
heavy separations which are forecast on a very conservative basis, and 
again the gain is only that, and so forth. 
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This is the old story. You cannot pass over to subsequent fiscal 
years the damage that you do in fiscal year 1953. 

I want to make a slight diversion at this point, Senator. What 
I have just said now is my main argument for the restoration of this 


amount. I repeat we cannot take this cut even though it is small in. 


amount on the theory that subsequently Congress will make it up. 
It will not be made up, and I can give you testimony for hours to 
back up my statement. 

Senator O’Manonry. What we are losing is time. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is right, and that is one thing you can- 
not make up. That isthe core of our problem at the moment. 

I want to discuss this cut im some detail. Let me disgress a minute 
because it bears on the question which the chairman mentioned about 
15 minutes ago. I want to refer to a specific kind of reduction. A 
reduction of $175,765,000, the breakdown of which is set forth at the 
top of page 12 of this statement. This cut was not made by the com- 
mittee. This cut was made on the floor and it was not recommended 


by the committee. Indeed, it was resisted by the chairman of the 
committee. 


HOUSE CUT OF DUPLICATING FACILITIES 


I have an extract here from the Congressional Record in which Mr. 
Mahon, commenting on this, said as follows: 

There is no money in the bill for that (third supply pipeline) I will say to 
my friend. The Air Force does have certain depots and warehouses and supply 
lines in existence, but there is not anything in here to set up a new one. Why 
does not the gentleman offer an amendment providing that no funds in this bill 
shall be used for the purpose of setting up any new supply lines? I will support 
such an amendment. 

I stand on that point of Mr. Mahon, who, as the Senator knows, is 
the chairman of the subcommittee which for months reviewed our pro 
gram. He says there is no extra supply line in here. 

These reductions were made, as I say, on the floor of the House and 
they were purported to be for the purpose of preventing the Air Force 
from setting up a “third supply pipeline, an unnecessary and wasteful 
duplication.” The amounts involved in this cut, intended to prevent 
the so-called third supply pipeline were as follows: Military person- 
nel, $17,739,000; maintenance and operations, $28,026,858; major 
procurement other than aircraft, $130,000,000 ; total, $175,765,858. 

The reason given for the $130 million eut in major procurement 
other than aircraft was based simply on the theory that there were 
some concealed funds affecting this item which could be reduced by 
the simple determination of the Air Force not to set up a third supply 
pipeline. The fact is there is no third supply pipeline. 


AIR FORCE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, let me interrupt you. 
I want to read from pages 18 and 19 of the Bonner report, which has 
just been filed, dated June 27, 1951. There is a new one that is about 
to be presented. 
Secretary Frnuerrer. We have that. 
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Senator O’Manoney. The old report, under the heading “Air Force 
Supply System”, reads as follows: 

The National Security Act of 1947 gave departmental status to the Air Force. 
As a corps during World War II it was supplied by the Army. Under the 
present status, it receives supply support for nontechnical items from the Army 
but has its own system for technical items. The subcommittee understands that 
considerable thought is being given to the creation of a completely separate sup- 
ply system for the Air Force, This system is proposed on the premise discussed 
earlier of responsiveness to command. The subcommittee sees no merit in 
creating an additional supply system for the Air Force since it is receiving 
satisfactory supply support with respect to common use items from the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The establishment of such a supply system would be a step 
toward triplication and not toward the goals sought from unification. The du- 
plication of facilities and staff and the resulting lack of uniformity would place 
a needless burden on the budget of the United States. No third and independent 
supply system for common use items can be justified. The introduction of a 
new competitive element is unwarranted and is contrary to the spirit of the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended. All expenditures of funds and 
utilization of personnel directed toward planning, development, or implementing 
such an independent supply system for the Department of the Air Force should 
be terminated immediately, and a report to that effect will be requested of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Now, if I understand your statement just made about this problem 
and the amendment which was offered on the floor of the House, you 
are quite ready to have written into this bill a specific provision that 
no funds appropriated herein shall be used for the maintenance of 
an independent supply system for the Air Force ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you have such language prepared and 
submitted to the committee ¢ é 

(See statement of Under Secretary Gilpatric on p. 727.) 

Secretary Finuerrer. May I elaborate a little on that ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Please. 

Secretary Finverrer. First of all, I have referred to the statement 
of Mr. Mahon, who is chairman of the subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee and discussed this thing for months and 
came up with the conclusion that there is no money in the bill for a 
separate supply system. _ 

Secondly, it is the policy of the Air Force to get as much done by 
other people as possible so that we can p° about the business of flying 
our planes. Certain things we have to buy. We are going to buy our 
own aircraft, and we do buy our own aircraft, our engines, our elec- 
tronic equipment, and so forth. We of course have to warehouse items. 
But we are not setting up a separate supply system. All our policy is 
to avoid it. I have a very carefully prepared statement here on this 
which has been gone over by the staff and I would like to read it to you. 


DENIAL OF DUPLICATING FACILITIES 


The fact is there is no third supply pipeline. The Air Force buys on 
its own account only items peculiar to its operations, such as aircraft 
and similar specialized articles. The common supply items are pur- 
chased by the Army or the Navy for us. There may be some minor 
exceptions where efficiency or some other practical reason indicates 
that there should be. But the basic point is that there is no third 
supply pipeline. 
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Furthermore, as I have said, the Appropriations Committee dic 
not recommend any such cuts, and I urgently suggest that this com. 
mittee not consider any such reduction without a full examination of 
the facts. It would be most unfortunate to cut this item under a 
misapprehension. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE PERSONNEL CUTS 


The same thing applies to the other two cuts—$17,739,000 for mili- 
tary personnel and $28,026,858 for maintenance and operations. These 
cuts are both personnel cuts. The $17,739,000 was intended to come 
out of military personnel alleged to be in this third supply pipeline, 
and the $28,026,858 to come out of maintenance and operations was in- 
tended to reduce the number of civilian personnel alleged to be part 
of this third supply pipeline. 

For the foregoing reason I recommend that all of the items be 
restored. 

At the risk of repetition, I would like to emphasize that the Air 
Force. is not setting up a new supply system. Nor is there any inten- 
tion of duplicating any existing supply function. Under the National 
Security Act of 1947 the services are authorized to adjust the existing 
supply systems with the intention of securing maximum services as 
well as producing the most efficient and economical system. Since 
that time changes in the procedure for receiving, storing, and issuing 
of supplies have been made in the interest of efficiency and economy, 
all in accordance with directives of the Secretary of Defense and 
within the intent of the National Security Act. The Air Force believes 
in this servicing whenever it produces greater efficiency or economy. 
In certain parts of the world, indeed, the Air Force renders complete 
supply support for the Army as well as the Air Force. There are a 
number of other places in the world where the Air Force is pretty much 
on its own, or at least is in a primary position. In these areas we are 
compelled to accept full responsibility for distribution. I repeat, 
however, the basic point that the Air Force has no intention of dupli- 
cating any existing supply function. On the contrary it firmly and 
enthusiastically supports the idea of getting as much servicing done 
by the other services as possible in the interest of being able to devote 
itself to the business of flying airplanes. 

We can give you fuller testimony on that point. 

Senator McCrienian. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Since 
none of this was intended for a third supply line, what effect. is it 
going to have? 


BREAKDOWN OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES BUDGET 


Secretary Frvverrer. It is going to cut into the substantive parts 
of those items which I go into later. 

This military personnel item is broken down as follows: The com- 
mittee will note that there are four items here and at the risk of tax- 
ing the patience of the committee, I would like to: discuss them indi- 
vidually as this matter is so important. The committee will notice 
that the biggest is pay and allowances which is $2,805,000,000. This 
item is fixed by act of Congress in relationship to the number of men. 
I take it that there is no attack on it except possibly with the question 
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of flying pay to which Senator Saltonstall referred. To make the 
basic point, let us not change the flying-pay rules as a part of this 
- pe matter. 
Senator McCuexxan. It should be considered independent of this. 
Secretary Finterrer. That is right. 


FLIGHT PAY 


The next part of my statement here, Senator, is all an argument 
favoring the maintenance of flying pay. There were two main at- 
tacks on the flying pay. In the House committee it was said that the 
personnel in the older age brackets should not get flying pay, and 
secondly, that people in administrative positions should not get fly- 
ing pay. 

i y answer to that is perfectly simple. If you will take a specific 
<a let us take the example of General Cannon, a four-star gen- 
eral, head of the Tactical Air Command. As the head of the Tactical 
Air Command, in my opinion he ought to be able to take off, fly, and 
land an airplane. You cannot have a man heading a flying command 
and not be able to deal with the equipment which he has. It is a 
matter of morale and of utmost importance that these men be able 
to fly airplanes. 

The one about administrative positions is even worse. 

Senator McCiexxan. It is not a question of being able. The ques- 
tion raised is, Do they actually fly? Do they earn that extra pay by 
taking the risk? In other words, the claim is that senabeip else 
flies them up in the air a few hours. 

Secretary Finterrer. No, sir. We have policed this thing and we 
have the men actually flying the hours. We applied more stringent 
regulations on this than the President and Congress. A man, to get fly- 
ing pay, is obliged to fly 4 hours a month, which would be for a year 48 
hours. The Air Force has stepped that up to 100. So a man has to 
fly 100 hours a year in order to get his basic minimum flying pay, and 
also has to satisfy the requirement of the act of Congress and the 
Presidential Executive order that he must fly 12 hours in any quarter. 
We have tightened it up. 

On the siaitmlabrasies question, I think there is a misapprehension 
there. Let us say these men are in the Pentagon. Let me give you a 
specific ease. There was a Colonel Mahurin who was in my office, and 
] think you will agree it is an administrative position, and he was 
vetting flying pay. He is a typical example of why we should have 
these men in the Pentagon flying around, because what happened to 
Colonel Mahurin was this: He was released from his assignment to 
the Tactical Air Force, and assigned to Korea as a commander of the 
Fourth Fighter Group. He was recently reported as missing in action, 
while leading his F-86 unit in a difficult bombing mission. There is a 
dramatic case of what. happens to officers in administrative positions. 

Senator MoCie.ian. Was he required to fly while he held the ad- 
ministrative position ? . 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. 
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FLIGHT TIME REQUIREMENTS 


Senator McCietian. What is the minimum? 

Secretary Finterrer. 100 hours a year. That kept him sufficiently 
proficient. The act of Congress and the Presidential directive says 
48 hours a year. We have said 100. : 

Senator McCieiian. You actually are requiring more than the 
Congress and the President require? 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes, sir; this flying pay thing—I do not want 
to take the Senator’s time too long on this—but I feel very strongly 
about this one. : 

Senator McCietian. I have never felt that we would be justified 
in simply taking away flying pay. I have felt that there might be 
— justification for withholding it from those who actually do not 

y- 
Secretary Finterrrr. That is what we do. Nobody gets this flying 
pay that does not do his job in the air for 100 hours a year, and we are 
policing that just as tightly as we can—not only because we should, 
but because it 1s the only wise thing todo. We have to keep this thing 
tightly policed to serve its purpose. 

Senator McCietian. Do you need that incentive pay to actually 
get the material in the way of personnel ? 

Secretary Frnterrer. Yes, sir. That is my main point for it. We 
are in competition with all the varied and lucrative careers that the 
United States has to offer in order to get these men to fly and operate 
these enormously complicated machines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Finterrer. The committee will notice, I am referring to 
page 14 and the table, which is also shown on the chart, which shows 
that we have accepted a reduction in the pay and allowances item 
from $2,805,000,000 to $2,787,000,000—a reduction of $18,000,000, 
The way we can accomplish, or have accomplished, that was by recom- 
puting clothing allowances based on revised cost estimates made by 
the Secretary of Defense. Subsequent to the submission of the initial 
Air Force budget estimates, clothing prices have generally declined. 
The revised estimate reflects this reduction. 

The other items of military personnel, although smaller in amount, 
may be worthy of attention. 


SUBSISTENCE PAY 


Subsistence estimates by the three services were based on the as- 
sumption that food prices would reach and maintain a new h‘gh dur- 
ing fiscal 1953. This assumption was made because the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics whelesale food index had reached a high of 190 at 
the time the assumption was made. However, during the period Con- 
gress was reviewing the Army budget, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
food price index dropped from 190 to 185.1. Army subsistence funds 
were reduced on the basis of this trend, and as a consequence the sub- 
sistence standards for all three services were reduced, using the re- 
vised Army rate as the basis. As a result of this recomputatien the 
Air Force subsistence budget has been revised downward by 
$13,000,000. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Before we leave that, I have here an analysis 
of this subsistence expense. It would appear that the rates of sub- 
sistence in the Air Force are greater than the rates of subsistence 
in the Navy. A computation of the amount expended would indicate 
that. in the Air Force the daily rate was $1.28 and a fraction, whereas 
in the Navy their rate was $1.20. This whole thing—I will hand 
General Asensio the analysis—would indicate that if the Air Force 
subsistence rates were comparable to those of the Navy, a saving of 
$14,338,166 would have resulted in the feeding of 610,102 men. 

General Asensio. I should like to insert in the record an explana- 
tion, Senator and Mr. Chairman. The rates are established by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense for all services, and they are estab- 
lished on a basis which is comparable as to effect, but not necessarily 
comparable as to the unit cost. I shall insert in the record the explana- 
tion to cover that, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not want merely an explanation of the 
rate. I want a statement showing what reduction of rate you can 
accomplish. Let us see what you can do. 

General Asensto. That will be incorporated in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ARMY-AIR FoRCE AND Navy DAILy Ration RATES 


There are differences in the statutes which prescribe the components of the 
daily ration for the Army and Air Force on one hand and for the Navy and 
Marine Corps on the other. The Navy-Marine law permits somewhat more 
flexibility in establishing the components of the ration than is the case with the 
Air Force-Army law. 

Another factor which does not make for any real difference in ration values 
but does cause a substantial apparent difference is the difference in the method 
of computing and administering rations insofar as absentees are concerned. 
The Air Force administers rations to troops and computes ration values on what 
is known as the “head count” system. This system results in a computation of 
per-man ration costs on the basis of the cost per man fed. Thus the daily 
ration value does not reflect the savings in rations which results because all per- 
sonnel entitled to be fed do not eat every meal. This is taken into account in the 
computation of budget estimates by subtracting from the total number of per- 
sonnel entitled to be fed the estimated number of absentees. The ration value is 
then multiplied by this lower number representing the estimated average number 
who will actually be fed. 

The Navy administers rations and computes ration values on the basis of 
the number of personnel entitled to be fed. The savings in rations which result 
because all personnel entitled to be fed do not eat every meal is thus reflected in 
the ration value. This results in a lower value for the ration used in computing 
the Navy budget than the actual cost per man fed. 

It will be seen from the above that the differences between the ration values 
of the Air Force and Navy are more apparent than real. To the extent that there 
are true differences, they result from differences in requirements for special 
operational rations because of differing conditions of service and from differences 
in the basic laws prescribing the components of the daily ration. Differences 
of long stand'ng between the Air Force and the Navy in the method of admin- 
istering rations make for apparent differences in budgetary ration values which 
are not true differences because they are compensated for by offsetting adjust- 
ments in the budget computation. 

The estimate of fund requirements for subsistence represents a true require- 
ment and no reduction can be made. 


94846—52——41 
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TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Secretary Finterrer. The next biggest item is travel, $161,672,000, 
all of which we are asking back. Travel means the actual out-of- 
pocket expenses to move officers and airmen from one place to another 
when they have to move in performance of their official duties. These 
expenses are of two kinds. First, actual payments to railroads, bus 
lines, and commercial airlines, and in a few instances to commercial] 
shipping lines, to pay for the actual cost of movement. Second, per 
diem charges calculated to cover the actual expenses of officers and 
airmen in transit. I do not see how any money can be saved out of 
this item. 

Senator O’Manoney. You say you do not see how any money can 
be saved. Do you mean by that that the Air Force has eliminated 
cross travel, duplication of travel? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I should certainly hope so. Is there any 
doubt about that, General Stone? 


MILITARY PERSONNEL TRANSFERS 


Senator O’Manoney. One of the complaints that most frequently 
reaches members of this committee is that military personnel are con- 
stantly being shifted back and forth across the country, apparently 
without rhyme or reason. Men are shifted from one spot to another, 
and when they get to the other spot, the function that they are sup- 
posed to perform has not been clarified, and they sit around twiddling 
their thumbs until an officer gets some ideas as to what they are 
going to do. 

Has that been eliminated in the Air Force, and if so, what are you 
doing to eliminate it? 

Secretary Frnterrer. Before General Stone answers, I would like 
to say that I am not aware of any substantiated charge that we do 
move our men too much. I have tried to find out the objections to 
this, and I have some listed here that I want to discuss, but I never 
heard that one. We surely have to move our men around. We cannot 
let a man go toa we at Raymond Field and keep him there in- 
definitely. It is part of the rotation process. Do you want to com- 
ment on that, General Twining? 

General Twintna. There may be some isolated cases, of course, but 
we are working on that project all the time and realize the importance 
of keeping stability with our personnel. 

Senator O’Maunoney. If you are working on the project all the 
time that means you recognize that there is a problem of duplication. 

General Twinina. There is a problem and you have to keep watch- 
ing it. It is something you have to be alert to. 

Senator McCietian. Let me ask you this question. When an offi- 
cer is transferred from one post to another, or even an enlisted person, 
and he has occasion to catch an Army flight that is going there, does 


he get travel pay at the same time? 
General Twrntna. No. 
Secretary Frvuerrer. I may say there is an opposite side of this, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is we have been criticized for keeping people 
too long in places. For example, there is a regulation or law, I have 
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forgotten which, restricting the length of time that a man may serve 
in the Pentagon. It requires the approval of the Secretary to have 
a man’s tour of duty extending over 4 years. Ges 

This is another one of those questions of do you do it right. I 
do not claim we do anything completely right. But I am not aware 
that this has been a major matter of expense. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are expected to attain perfection, sir. 

Secretary Finuetrer. It would be a very dismal state of affairs if 
we did. 

Senator McCuetian. The thing to do is resign and run for the 
Senate where perfection is not required. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Twining did not finish his answer. 
He said he was working on the problem all the time. What have you 
done? 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


General Stoner. We have a lot of management controls, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right; what are they? 

General Stone. We have reports that come in constantly as to the 
location of these people by name, by technical skill and so forth, and 
the policy is that normally a man stays in one place for 2 years. The 
changes that are usually talked about here are people going to schools. 
We do send people down to technical schools and other reasons for 
specialized training. That is the exception. As a result it is 2 years 
or more. As a matter of fact, it is more difficult to get people to 
transfer from one place to another because usually the comander who 
has a man likes to hold onto him. So it is the exception rather than 
a rule to have a man picked up and moved to another place. I can 
assure you we have these reporting systems and other management 
controls that are exercised through our mechanized reports that we 
get in constantly in the Pentagon and major command so that people 
stay where they are and there is a level of employment. We do not 
like to fluctuate employment on bases. 

Senator McCueiian. On the other hand, do you not have some that 
commanders want to get rid of ? 

General Stone. Yes, sir, that is a human reaction. But we do not 
permit that to bother us in our tranfers. It does not make us transfer 
these people. In fact, you have to justify a man being moved from one 

lace to another. You do not move him because somebody does not 
ike him. 
MILEAGE ALLOWANCES 


Secretary Finuetrer. I did look into this travel item. I did not 
just accept the statement that everything was right the way it was, 
and I tried to find out what the vulnerable items were. One is that 
the Air Force is governed by joint travel regulations issued by the 
Department of Defense, applicable to all services and agreed to by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Under these regulations dependents receive a 
mileage of 6 cents per mile for adults and 3 cents for children. This 
seems to me to be right. It is the policy to have the dependents go with 
the officers and airmen whenever the local situation permits it. 
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Another point has been made that perhaps we are luxurious in allow- 
ing officers and airmen to have Pullman sleeper travel when overnight 
jumps are involved. This is a very small amount and it is standard 
practice in all the services. It does not seem to me to be wrong. 

I will not take the time of the committee to discuss the item of 
$5,310,000 relating to other military requirements in the military 
personnel item unless the committee desires that I do. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


» 


Senator O"Manonry. May I turn to page 3 of your statement? You 
may have discussed the item of acquisition and construction of real 
property of $45,334,770. 

You have a restoration requested for that amount, but it does not 
ippear to be listed in the column of House reduction. 

Secretary Frnuetrer. No,sir. That isa bookkeeping item. The bill 
presently before this committee in which the Air Force is asking for 
$20.7 billion is exclusive of public works. This acquisition and con- 
struction of real property item is merely to cover the cash for liquida- 
tion of prior year contract authority. It is the old contract authority 
business, 

Senator O’Manoney. Was it cut out ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. No, sir, it was not cut out. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why is it down in the Air Foree reclama 
item. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is a washout. The figure is zero. 

General Asensto. The table is in error in that respect, Senator. The 
iact that it is not shown in the second column is indicative of the fact 
that it should not be in the third. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you please correct the table for pub- 
lication ? 

General Asensio. We shall, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Let us go down the line hurriedly. You dis- 
cussed maintenance and operations. 

Secretary Frnierrer. No, sir; Iam just coming to that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. Have you finished the discussion of 
military personnel ? 

Secretary Finierrer. Yes, sir. I was about to move on to that. 

On page 20, I request the restoration of $136,739,000. Otherwise, the 
126-combat wing force readiness date will be extended to midcalen- 
dar 1957. 

Senator O"Manonry. When you say the 126-combat-wing force, you 
are not overlooking the 17 additional wings which go to make up the 
143 wings which you really want? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. That is a question of designation. We 
have been calling this the 126-combat-wing force, including only in 
that amount the wings which are in the three front line fighting jobs. 
We can throughout, if the chairman thinks it would be clearer, refer 
to it as the 1483-wing force. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would. 
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Discussion off the record. ) 

Secretary Frnuerrer. The item of maintenance and operations. 
Restitution of the $136,739,000 in military personnel would eliminate 
this obstacle to the modernization of the 126-combat-wing Air Force, 
but would not of itself assure the attainment of this force by the 
middle of calendar year 1955. 

The next most damaging cut, after that in military personnel, would 
be the cut in maintenance and operations. For this item the Air Force 
asked $4,889,817,000. The House committee and the House floor 
reduced it by $628,026,858, and the Air Force is asking for a restoration 
of practically all of this cut, namely $627,681,858. 

Maybe I better clarify one point right here. The difference is in 
the $345,000 which is accepted. and that is for items of public relations, 
and that as I mentioned later is accepted. 

Senator McCietitan. What is included in that public relations that 
costs $345,000 ? 

Secretary Frxterrer. That was to be transferred to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. He does the public relations with it, I sup- 
pose. Anyhow, it is cut and we accept it. 

The reason why the cut in maintenance and operations is so serious 
is that it would greatly impair the flying ability of the Air Force 
during fiscal year 1953 and—even though we got all the money we 
might need in fiscal 1954 and subsequent fiscal years—would cause a 
long-term damage to the ability of the Air Force to fly, the exact 
nature of which and the time extent of which are difficult to appraise. 

The item of maintenance and operations is what flies the Air Force. 
The chairman will note we have attempted on this chart to show the 
delaying effect of these various cuts. As you will see from my state- 
ment, when we get to maintenance and operations, I can not give you 
a date. The damage is indefinite, and 1 do not know when we will 
recover from it. Itis another case of timing. 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


Maintenance and operations provides for the procurement of air- 
craft spare parts and supplies, fuel and oil, contractual services for 
the modification and modernization of aircraft, and all the equipment 
and supplies which go into our air bases, which in turn support the 
flying forces. The maintenance and operations item also furnishes 
the supplies and the distribution of all the materials at the depots. It 
also provides for the operation, repair and minor construction of the 
Air Force bases from which the Air Force conducts its training, air 
defense, tactical, strategic, research, and medical activities. 

This indicates the broad functions which are covered by this appro- 
priation item. The fact that the area of activity which this item sup- 
ports is so broad makes it difficult to pinpoint what would not be pur- 
ane or operated if the reduction in funds for this item is not re- 
stored. 


GROUND-KEEPING COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. If you glance over the ground-keeping costs 
which are itemized in your budget estimates for maintenance and 
operation, you will find that for fertilizer and-equipment you have 
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set down $477,948, agriculture and ground equipment, $350,860, main- 
tenance of parts for agricultural and ground equipment, $155,116; 
eight agronomists, total $66,000; eight landscape architects. total 
$58.860; three entomologists, total $17,505, or a total of $1,128,769. 

Have you any comment on that? 

Secretary Frnterrer. If the chairman will let me have that infor- 
mation, we can reply to each of those in detail. I would suggest that 
the Chairman let me go through the general approach, and then we 
will discuss those details. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


An explanation of requirements for maintenance of grounds, as included in the 
Department of the Air Force fiscal year 1953 “Maintenance and operations” ap- 
propriation budget estimate, is as follows: 

(a) Fertilizer and herbicide, $477,948 

(1) The fertilizers are centrally procured as an expendable maintenance mate- 
rial for use on airfield grounds and improved grounds to insure the maintenance 
of healthy, wear-resistant grasses and thus provide dust and erosion control on 
the more intensively used grounds aréas, 


(2) The herbicides are centrally procured for use in the control of weeds and 
poisonous plants. 


(6) Agriculture and ground-keeping equipment, $350.860 


This item provides for the central procurement of agricultural type equipment 
such as mowers, fertilizer distributors, sludge grinders, harrows, dusters, spray- 
ers, ditching machines, turf rollers, seeders, tractors, etc., required in the per- 
formance of groundswork. 


(c) Maintenance parts for agricultural and ground maintennace equipment, 
$755,116 
Required in the maintenance and repair of existing equipment of the types 
indicated in b above. 


(d) Agronomists, $75,320 


A detailed review of the budget estimate submitted by the Air Force reveals 
that the total number of agronomists indicated in fiscal year 1953 is nine, one of 
which is employed in headquarters USAF and the remainder are emploved in 
major air commands. The total payroll involved is $75,320. The agronomist at 
headquarters USAF is responsible for the initiation, development, and formula- 
tion of departmental policies and programs concerning repair and maintenance of 
grounds, drainage facilities, landscope development, insect and rodent control, 
land management, and dnst and erosion control on lands and rel-estate facilities 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Air Force. His duties include repre- 
senting the Department of the Air Force at technical conferences and meetings, 
making field visits to headquarters of the major air commands and to designated 
installations, maintaining liaison with other Federal departments and agencies 
as well as with State and civilian organizations, and the writing of Air Force reg- 
ulations, letters, and manuals which serve as policy documents and technical 
guides to field personnel in accomnlishing grounds maintenance and insect and 
rodent control work in a timely, efficient, and economical manner. The agrono- 
mists at the major air commands nerform technical staff supervision of grounds 
maintenance functions within policies and revulations promulgated by USAF. 
Their duties are to advise on, administer, sunervise, and perform nrofessional and 
scientific work in the application of fundamental principles of plant, soil, and 
related sciences to the problems of turf establishment and management, plant 
adaptation, and grounds maintenance. 


(e) Landscape architects, $58,860 

A review of personnel green sheets included in fiscal year 1953 budget esti- 
mate reveals a total of eight landscape architects requiring a total payroll of 
$59,860. Detailed investigation of the duties assigned to personnel employed 
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under this civil-service classification reveals that their primary responsibility 
is site planning and development of governing policies. Although the description 
of the civil-service classification states in part that “the landscape architect 
attains functional and economic results by means of landscape design and site 
planning; he uses vegetation, including trees, shrubs, vines, herbaceous plants, 
grasses. and other ground cover as the one-design material peculiar to land- 
scape design, together with other materials.” It is emphasized that the site 
planners employed by the Air Force are not engaged in landscaping for esthetic 
purposes and have no function related to continuing grounds maintenance other 
than to assure correlation of planning and coordination with agronomists em- 
ployed by the Air Force in order to avoid mistakes of site planning which might 
result in a need for costly corrective measures. 


(f) Entomologists, $22,545 


Nntomologists are employed by the Air Force in four of the major air com- 
mands where peculiar problems are encountered because of geographical loca- 
tion. The primary function of these entomolocists is technical staff super- 
vision of insect and rodent control at field installations and their contribution 
to grounds maintenance is in an advisory capacity where problems of control 
neasures of certain types of rodents and insects are encountered. They per- 
form field inspections of insect and rodent-control programs and methods, deter- 
mine types of insecticides and rodenticides to be used, as well as equipment and 
methods of application, establish stock levels, and authorizations for equipment 
and personnel required for insect and rodent control, and plan, design, execute, 
and snpervise command programs for extermination or control of insects and 
rodents, 

The grounds maintenance problem of the Air Force is a major one especially 
as we deploy units to new areas. The harmful effect of sand and dust on the 
envines and delicate equipment of our aircraft must be held to a minimum. 

The work involved in grounds maintenance is utilitarian in nature and is 
accomplished primarily to produce adequate dust and erosion control and satis- 
factory storm drainuge. The grounds maintenance program of the Air Force is 
in accordance with the approved national policy for the conservation of soil 
resources. It is designed to protect the Air Force investment in aircraft, grounds, 
pavements, and other facilities and to protect the health and welfare of the 
personnel. None of the work being done is in the interest of beautification as a 
primary function. During fiscal year 1951 the Air Force was responsible for 
the maintenance and management of 2,726,665 acres of land. During that 
period, cost reports submitted by the Air Force installation reflected an expendi- 
ture of about $6,500,000 for the maintenance and management of this property. 
Most of this is attributable to labor employed locally at the installations. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Secretary Finutetrrer. The $627,681,858 of the House cut in this 
item must be restored if we are to prevent serious loss of Air Force 
efficiency and effectiveness not only during fiscal year 1953 but also 
in fiscal year 1954 and subsequent years. I have said before to this 
committee that the end of fiscal year 1954 is regarded as a critical 
point in time and that we ought to get as close to it in our readiness 
as possible. 

The Air Force is making every effort to have maximum readiness 
by that time. Without the restoration of funds in the “Maintenance 
and operations” item we cannot reach this state of readiness. Stocks 
on hand at the end of fiscal 1953 would not be sufficient to support the 
proper flying program in fiscal 1954. Aircraft modification and me- 
chanical deficiencies and changes to improve flying safety would 
either be deferred to 1954 or later years or canceled altogether. The 
reduction in funds would set up a lag in Air Force modification which 
could continue well beyond 1954. Logistical support of individual 
and unit training programs would be reduced and this would result 
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in a reduction in both quantity and quality in our pilots and air 
crews scheduled to graduate from Air Force schools during fisca| 
years 1953 and 1954. The cut would also cause deficiencies in spare 
parts and equipment which in turn would cause an increase in the 
number of aircraft out of commission for lack of parts. And one of 
our major problems today is the adequate supply of spare parts, es- 
pecially for our widely deployed overseas units. 

In summary, the reduction of $627,681,858 in maintenance and 
operations funds would necessitate a critical slowing down in Air 
Force activities through fiscal years 1953, 1954, and later years, Not 
only would the readiness of the force be affected during the fiscal year 
1953, but the damage in the 1953 proficiency would extend out for 
many years thereafter. Just when it could be recouped, even with 
all the appropriations that might be asked for in later years, cannot 
be accurately prophesied. 

Maintenance and operation is an item which is always hard to 
defend. The amounts are always large; and a cut does not result 
in the loss of a tangible asset such as an airplane or a pilot, the neces- 
sity for which is clear. Maintenance and operation is related to the 
quality of the force rather than to its quantity and it is, therefore, 
more difficult to explain. I will now try to do so, 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


The House explanatory notes on H. R. 7391, at page 67, make three 
points about this item, namely: 

1. The committee believed that— 

Through better management, better utilization of the equipment and materials 
on hand, more careful supervision of all the activities a better service can be 
performed in the interest of the Nation. In the opinion of the committee there 
is scarcely an area under this appropriation request that cannot take a reduction 
and still perform its required operation effectively. A major portion of all 
civilian personnel are employed in the areas of this appropriation request and a 
better utilization of such civilian personnel would produce better results and 
at a lesser cost. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


2. The committee recommended the elimination of an item of 
$345,000 for public information earmarked for transfer to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and a reduction of 50 percent of the 
remaining funds carried in this appropriation for public information 
activities. 


OVEROBLIGATION . OF FUNDS 


3. There is overobligating of maintenance and operations items dur- 
ing the last 2 months of the fiscal year. 
The committee is of the opinion that by better administration throughout the 


year and a better utilization at the proper time of the funds available better 
results will be obtained. 


Let me refer first to No. 1 of the above comments of the House 
committee. 
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TOTAL HOUSE CUT 


First, it will be noted that the House committee did not recommend 
specific cuts in the various maintenance and operations subitems. The 
committee proposed a blanket cut of $628,026,858, which amount 
presumably was to be saved by getting what the Air Force needs but 
getting it for less money. 

I believe that we may have misled the House committee, in particu- 
lar through the testimony of General Rawlings, commanding general 
of the Air Matériel Command, who explained to the committee at 
considerable length the steps he had taken and was taking in the Air 
Matériel Command to get things on the cheapest possible basis. I 
fear that the House committee understood this to mean that our esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1953 did not give effect to this saving which 
General Rawlings was talking of. In fact, they do. All of our 
estimates for maintenance and operations, as well as every other item 
in the budget, are based upon our best calculation as to how we can 
apply efficient methods to get things cheaper. 

Thus, if we are compelled to accept this cut of $627,681,858, we will 
have to cut out maintenance and operations essential items. I wish 
we could get the same thing for less money, but I feel it my duty 
to report to this committee that the effect of efficiencies under way 
and projected are already included in our estimates. 

I also feel it my duty to assure the committee that our drive for 
efficiency in the Air Matériel Command under General Rawlings will 
continue with vigor and that if any savings can be made, without 
cutting out vital elements, we will make them. But I do urge the 
committee not to cut this item under a misapprehension. 


ALLOCATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Secondly, as I have said, the House committee made the blanket cut 
of $628,026,858 without allocating it among the various subitems of 
maintenance and operations. The Air Force accordingly has tenative- 
ly allocated the cut among the various subitems in order to find out 
how it could be applied, if we have to take it, in such a way as to 
produce the minimum damage to the operating ability of the Air Force. 
The following table shows our estimate as to how the cut would be 
applied if we have to take it. 

Reductions in the following: 

Spare parts and petroleum for operation of aircraft, $180,000,000 ; 

Other types of equipment and supplies to operate the aircraft and 
the bases, $120,000,000 ; 

The cost of maintaining the aircraft at depots, $163,026,858 ; 

Cost of maintaining the training bases, $60,000,000 ; 

Cost of maintaining the research and testing bases, $7,000,000 ; 

Cost of maintaining operational bases, $80,000,000 ; 

Cost of carrying out the Air Force medical program, $15,000,000 ; 

Overhead cost at commands and headquarters levels for all main- 
tenance and operation, $2,655,000; total, $627,681,858. 

I shall not discuss each of the above items in detail. I shall instead 
point out three of the more important ones as illustrations. 
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CUT OF OPERATIONS OF AIRCRAFT 


First, the operations of aircraft cut of $180 million. This money 
would be used by the Air Force to provide the gas, oil, lubricants, and 
spare parts which are necessary to get the aircraft into the air. These 
spare parts and petroleum products have a direct relationship to the 
number of hours that are flown by the aircraft. Any reduction in these 
funds automatically reduces the hours we will be able to fly in the Air 
Force, and this in turn affects the ability of the various combat com- 
mands to train for their combat missions and of the training command 
to train properly the required number of personnel. This item also 
includes the funds which are required to build up the reserve stocks 
of gas and oil at our forward overseas bases. If these forward reserves 
were not in place, the ability of the Strategic Air Command to perform 
its function would be seriously curtailed. 


CUT OF MAINTENANCE, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLY 


The second item I shall cover is the cut in the maintenance, equip- 
ment, and supply item of $120 million. These funds provide the 
equipment that must be in the hands of the units in the Air Force to 
permit them to maintain and operate the aircraft in these units. 

Such items as parachutes and “G” suits required in our high-per- 
formance combat aircraft are found in this item. It is from these 
funds that the spare parts for the maintenance of crash fire trucks, 
tugs, and ground powered vehicles so necessary to our highly com- 
plicated aircraft are provided. 


CUT OF LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


The third item is the logistic support money where the.cut is in the 
amount of $163,026,858. The funds in this item cover the operation 
of the depot maintenance and supply system of the Air Force through- 
out the world. These funds provide for the overhaul of the aircraft 
engines and for major depot reconditioning and maintenance of air- 
craft and equipment. It is from this item that our funds to pay for the 
transportation within fiscal year 1953 of some 200,000 tons of supplies 
from factory to depot to the bases where they are needed must be 
provided. 

The foregoing three items are merely illustrations. They are, how- 
ever, enough, I think, to show how serious the cut in maintenance and 
operations is. For it is obvious that this cut will strike at some of the 
most important operations of the Air Force, such as the number of 
hours which Air Force planes will be able to fly during fiscal year 1953. 


ABSORPTION OF MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Senator O’Manonry. Do you want the committee to understand 
that the $60 million cut which you have distributed to maintenance of 
training bases, the $60 million to operational maintenance, $7 million 
to the research and testing bases, and the $15 million for the medical 
program, and the overhead of $2,655,000 cannot be absorbed ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. I did not want to burden the com- 
mittee with a detailed discussion of each one of these. My statement is 
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oleae so long that I was having mercy on the committee. I merely 
took the biggest items as examples. I am available here to go into 
similar details on all the other items. None of those can be absorbed 
without interfering with the operations of the Air Force and its 
efficiency. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say that it is now 12:30 and there is 
another quorum call. All of your statement is now in the record, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Not all, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. We will be very glad to have you come this 
afternoon and proceed with this, if you desire. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. The committee will reassemble at 2:30 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 
(The hearing was resumed at 2: 30 p. m.) 
FLIGHT PAY 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Secretary, I think you had better finish 
this statement. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed fairly 
rapidly. With your permission, I will not read all of it. Geners! 
Twining and Secretary Gilpatric have interesting statements to make. 

I am describing the cut in flying hours by more than 10 percent which 
would result in reduction in maintenance and operation and, as stated, 
cause serious damage to the three fighting commands of the Air Force. 

I also referred to the statement of the House subcommittee about 
spares and spare parts, and I say that the reduction in the number 
of spares and spare parts and the reduction in the maintenance of air- 
craft would mean fewer jet engines would be overhauled, fewer parts 
will be available to return airplanes to condition. As a result, the 
safety of flying will be reduced, the accident rate will be increasing, 
and the Air Force will be generally less efficient—all because of in- 
sufficient time in the air for training and for the practicing and because 
the aircraft will be maintained below the proper minimum standards. 

It is not sensible or economical to provide bases, schools, and aircraft 
and flying units and then prohibit their proper utilization by cutting 
down the money necessary to have them operate. 

If the committee desires, Under Secretary Gilpatric and members 
of the Air Staff are available to discuss this item of “Maintenance and 
operations” in the fullest detail. 


HOUSE CUT IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


I now refer back to page 26 where I cited the remarks of the House 
committee about the reduction in “Maintenance and operations.” 
I have attempted to answer the statement of the House committee 
that we could get the necessary end product with $627,681,858 less 
money. I have tried to persuade this committee that this is not pos- 
sible; and that instead we would have to have the grievous cuts in 
efficiency of operation of the Air Force which I have just described. 
Two other points of the House committee remain to be answered. 
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CUT IN PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The second point of the House committee was that $345,000 for 
“Public information” should be eliminated. The Air Force accepts 
this cut in toto. 


OVER-OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


The House committee made a third point, namely that there was 
an over-obligation of the “Maintenance and operations” item during 
the last 2 months of each fiscal year. I have inquired into this matter 
and am informed that no such disor derly method of obligating main- 
tenance and operations funds exists Air Force-wide. There are a few 
examples of the piling up of obligating action at the end of the year, 
but these are small in amount and should not be used as a basis of 
generalization as to the Air Force-wide obligations with respect to 
this maintenance and operations. This matter can be covered in all 
the detail the committee may desire in later presentations of Under 
Secretary Gilpatric and members of the Air Staff. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Next I move to the item of aircraft and related procurement. I 
think I can perapprees most of this. The substance is that the com- 
mittee said they did not want to cut aircraft. They thought we could 
get the same number of aircraft with less money. I quote the House 
committee where it says: 

It is not the purpose of the committee in recommending this reduction that 
the number of aircraft to be procured shall be reduced, rather it is hoped that 
from the funds appropriated for the procurement of aircraft that by efficiencies 
and reductions in cost additional aircraft may be procured for the same money. 
The committee is of the opinion that some very material reductions can be made 
in the numbers of spares and spare parts and that by better administrative 
procedures lower prices can be obtained. 

The committee was encouraged by the statement of the Commanding General 
of the Air Matériel Command and his explanation of the efforts being made to 
secure better prices. 

Then I go on to point out that our pricing has been thoroughly 
examined. We do not think we can get the airplanes any cheaper. 
Also, the Government is protected against any improper pricing. 


SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


On the question of spares and spare parts, which the committee 
talked about, I say we cannot reduce this item as has been suggested 
without seriously interfering with the operation of the Force, nor 
would it produce anything other than an illusory reduction for the 
simple reason that the spares are necessary to operate the aircraft. 

Again I say I feel we misled the House by the presentation of 
General Rawlings’. I am afraid that the House got the impression 
that we had not applied the reductions, in the economy of which 
General Rawlings had spoken, in making our estimate for the 1953 
budget, but we did. 

This comes down to the fact that the cut pushes us 6 months into 
the future by reason of this reduction. Now, it has been suggested that 
cuts in aircraft production could be absor bed at the end of our pro- 
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am with a very short-time delay. It has been suggested that the 
PH would be only for about 214 weeks, that it would be equal to the 
$560 million cut divided by the $11 billion requested in the original 
aircraft procurement request related to the period of 1 year, or 244 
weeks, the mathematical argument being that you show that $560 
million is one-twentieth of $11 billion. 

I point out that is not the way a production line operates. _ 

nen I get to “Major procurement” other than aircraft, 1 point out 

that the House recommended the $170 million cut and the House 
floor added $130 million. The $130 million I have already dealt with 
because that is part of this alleged third supply system. 


AMMUNITION AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Now, about the $170 million cut, again the committee says there was 
no intention of the committee to cut us on that item. Now the Air 
Force has taken the whole $300 million and figured out how the cut 
could be applied to do minimum damage. $60 million to be cut in 
ammunition, $50 million in reduction of ground powered equipment, 
$70 million mainly. for the radar screen, $30 million for reduction in 
training equipment, such as mock-ups for K bombsights and train- 
ing equipment such as flight simulators, and $90 million in reductions 
in other major equipment such as meteorological test, flying field and 
shop; and classified atomic equipment. 

T analyze all those and I show we simply cannot carry out Air Force 
responsibilities without ammunition for use in war and without am- 
munition for use in training. 

Again, I think this gets into the Rawlings presentation of it. 

On the ground-powered and marine equipment we do not see any 
way a reduction in that can be effected beyond the already drastic 
reductions made. In electronics of course we do not want to cut down 
on the modernization of the radar screen and the rest of our general 
electronic equipment, training equipment, and the rest of our major 
equipment. We have been unable to discover how the savings could 
be made. We tried to get all the savings in it. 


METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


The other item of major equipment to which the committee refers is 
mainly special equipment for the meteorological support of the Air 
Force, development of and procurement of new photographic and 
other equipment so vital to our reconnaissance operation, and classified 
equipment which relates to the atomic-energy program. 

Another point I make is that we are not asking for a large amount of 
stocks in these items On the contrary, through a series of cuts in the 
original figure a reduction of 50 percent in these items was effected 


in the Air Force itself. This is particularly true of the electronic 
items. 


A IR NATIC IN AL GUARD 


I then analyzed the delaying effect of the reduction in major procure- 
ment other than aircraft. It extends us out a year on some items and 
more than a year on two items. For example, for electronics equip- 
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ment such as heavy radar sets, the lead time runs in the neighborhood 
of 2 years and postponement would extend us another year. 

A minor item which I have not referred to here in this chart is the 
House cut of $2.200,000 in Reserve personnel requirements and $10 
million in funds for the Air National Guard. We accept the $2.200,000 
in Reserve personnel requirements, but we think that the $10 million 
for the Air National Guard ought to be restored. The Guard has 
done a good job in Korea. 

Senator O’Manonery. How many National Guard units do you have? 

Secretary FrNLeTTER. We had 27 wings; 21 were brought in, put into 
service, and will go back to be reconstituted. 

Senator O’Manoner. Now, you feel that the training of that Na- 
isonet, Guard is in the interest of the Air Force, of the defense pro- 
gram? 

Secretary Frntetrer. The National Guard program has always been 
historically an integral part of the Army and of the Air Force, not of 
the Navy. You have a kind of support that can be obtained at modest 
prices. I think it is desirable to obtain it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Frxtetrer. I am speaking about the Air National Guard 
and.the Reserve personnel requirements, all items below the research 
and development item in the Air Force budget. We have applied the 
principle of concentrating in our economy program on the combat 
units, the combat units would be ready to go on D-day and particularly 
in the Air Defense Command, the Tactical Air Command, and in the 
Strategic Air Command. Therefore, where we had to cut, we cut 
without giving the Reserve components first priority or giving them 
first immunity from cuts. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Therefore, the initial Air Force estimates submitted December 6, 
1951, by the Air Staff, the figure submitted to the Chief of Staff and 
myself was $26.7 billion. General Vandenberg, General Twining, Mr. 
Gilpatric, and myself and other members of the Air Staff sat in the 
war room for a long time and went over it exhaustively. We, the Air 
Force, cut it on December 14, 1951, to $22.8 billion. We then submitted 
that budget to the Department of Defense; hearings were held before 
Secretary Lovett, with Secretary Foster, General Vandenberg, General 
Twining, Mr. Gilpatric, and myself present, and we agreed to a 
further cut, which reduced the budget to $21.4 billion. That is the 
figure which is included in the $55 billion over all. 

I mention those steps. They were succeeded by two other steps 
which ended up with the $20.7 billion figure. 

I am pointing out that we cut drastically within the Air Force from 
$26.7 billion to $21.4 billion. In the course of that, many of the sun- 
porting units, those not of the front-line combat type, suffered. So 
that in many cases the planes which are being furnished to the Air 
National Guard Reserve are not the new types of planes. They are the 
older types of planes which are being fed in after they have first served 
their usefulness for the Air Force. 
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CONTINGENT FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. I think that is a very sensible way of handling 
that. 

Secretary Finterrer. Now, sir, from the standpoint of contingency, 
the chairman may, remember there is an item of $10 million for con- 
tingency. The original Sener figure was $40 million. The 
House reduced it by $30 million. We request the restoration of $10 
million. 

That concludes my analysis of the various House cuts. 


CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to point out that 
in the chart which we have received from the Office of Comptroller of 
unobligated balances as of May 24, 1952, we find for the Department 
of the Air Force in the category of acquisition and construction of 
real property the sum of $1,279,999,966 ower down in the category of 
reserve personnel requirements, $7,016,053. This of course is scarcely 
a month before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Grtratric. I think, sir, this is the estimated carry-over before 
the end of the year. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is the estimated carry-over for the 30th 
of June. Yes, I did not observe the head of the column. ‘But it was 
an estimate, then, of May 24. So that this means that the Air Force 
has had $1,287,000,000 plus which, according to the present estimate of 
the Comptroller, you have not even obligated as yet. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. May I comment first to say that this item to 
which you are referring is acquisition and construction of real prop- 
erty, which is not in the budget which we are presenting to you at this 
moment. We are presenting it to you in two batches. There is a spe- 
cial situation with respect to our public works program which I would 
like General Asensio to describe. , 


MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


General Asensto. The public works program is proceeding on a 
reduced basis in certain respects from the program that was passed by 
the Congress. In regard to the manning revision, we have had to 
withhold our directives pending the redetermination of exactly what 
barrack spaces were needed at certain of our installations, so that 
there have been delays accompanying the fulfilment of this program, 
That has resulted in this carry-over at the end of the fiscal year. 
These are no-year funds, however. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We have a chart which is supposed to answer 
this question. What happens is that, if you have a line of appropria- 
tions for public works, it goes like this [indicating]. You get some- 
thing at the beginning of the fiscal year, it goes up to there, and then 
on like that, then it jumps up again like that, and so forth. 

Now, this aoa! amount, this amount of obligation, while it has 


elements of delay in it that are not acceptable in terms of good man- 
agement, it is a fact that your line of obligations does seem to follow 
a pattern which always results in this sort of thing at the end of the 
year, 
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We could send for that chart if the Chair wants to direct his atten- 
tion to that, but we had thought that since his presentation did not 
cover public works, we did not bring the chart with us. 

But this figure, which would seem rather startling to have unobli- 
gated even on no- year funds, does seem to follow : a pattern which 
seems to have to do with the way public works business goes, and to 
attempt to speed it up, I am told, would produce overhasty commit- 
ment of funds. Is that correct ? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What will be asked when it gets to the floor 
is why cannot the unexpended and unobligated balances be deducted 
from the new appropriation. 

Secretary Finterrer. This particular one on public works, unobli- 
gated, is one which will require me to bring up the chart on that subject. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not think it is necessary because it is per- 
fectly obvious that if you are expanding your Air Force and if you do 
not have the barracks and air bases to accommodate an expanded air 
personnel, you have to provide them. The two things must work in 
gear or else you do not get the end result, just as the other factors 
must work in gear. 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Secretary Finterrer. May I deal with the question of carry-over 
and unspent money ¢ 

Senator O’Manonry. All right. 

Secretary Frxterrer. This ‘chart I think is ver y interesting, Mr. 
Chairman. Here is the amount which is unexpended. This is all, 
Senator McClellan, unexpended. Here is what was unexpended from 
previous years before the fiscal year 1951. 

Senator O’Manonry. Unexpended as of what date? 

Secretary Finuerrer. As of the date of the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1951. Here we have the anrount that was authorized during 1951. 
I ask the committee to look at the pattern of this, the way it is s being 
in fact spent. Twenty-five percent was in fact spent in fiscal year 1951; 
40 percent is being spent in 1952, and it is estimated that the expendi- 
tures in 1953 will be as indicated on the chart, 28 percent, 6 percent, and 
1 percent. I ask the committee to note the pattern, a quarter the first 
year, bigger amount the second, back again to a quarter the third year 
and tapering down, but a 5-year total. 

In 1952, here the experience to date has shown it and here is the 
way the estimates go. Practically the same pattern. A 5-year spread 
out, quarter the first year, more the second year. Here is our estimate 
for 1953. 

Here, by the way, is the only item that does not include public —. 
That is about the same thing. What is significant to us is to look a 
what happens in 1953. Somebody s Says, “You have all this money 
you start off this fiscal year 1953 unspent from previous years. Look 
at what the figure is. It runs out there to $13 billion. You have $13 
billion unspent, why do you need any more? 

Well, the answer is that that is the normal way things go. Where 
you have a 5- year spread-out in the expenditures of your “obligation, 
the regular standard pattern is to have about 5 years here and it is 
normal that you have the bulk of the previous obligations unspent. 
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That is the answer. This chart purports to answer the question, 
“Why haven’t you spent the money for the previous year?” |The 
answer is if you had, something would be wrong. 

Senator O’Manonry. As you said in the beginning, you start here 
with a figure of unexpended balances but not of unexpended and 
unobligated. 

Secretary Fixuerrer. Unobligated is a different question. This 
chart deals only with expenditures. 

Senator O’Manonry. It took me a long time to get the Department 
of Defense to come up with the figures on the unobligated and unex- 
pended balances. 

Secretary Frxverrer. Ours seems to be practically entirely in this 
item of public works. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL 


General Asensio. With respect to the $7,016,000, that applies to the 
Reserve personnel. 

Senator O’Manonry. $7,016,000. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. Our requirement here is $35,412,000. 
These are 2-year funds. ‘They were made 2-year funds by the Con- 
gress because of the fact that we had to have a carry-over to cover 
summer camps. So that the $7,016,000 is applied as a deduction 
against total requirements to give us this net requirement in new obli- 
gational authority. 

Senator O’Manonry. In other words, you are saying that in sub- 
mitting the estimate for 1953 you took into consideration an esti- 
mate of the unexpended and unobligated balances in order to provide 
funds to accomplish the necessary result that you were contemplating: 

General Asensi10. That is correct. 


BUDGET DEFICIT 


Secretary Finterrer. The chairman commented at the opening of 
the morning session about the policy of the possible enemies to make 
us spend ourselves to death. Would you be interested in having a 
comment from me on that 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Secretary Finuerrer. I have already expressed at some length 
this morning that in my view a budget deficit in time of substantial 
full employment such as this is undesirable, but if on the whole that 
is what we have to face rather than have inadequate Air Force, 1 was 
in favor of having an unbalanced budget. 

There are other matters which are beyond my jurisdiction such as 
whether we should not levy taxes to take care of that in part or 
whether we should issue unmarketable bonds or something of that 
kind. Nevertheless, I recognize that is an undesirable thing. I do 
suggest that apart from that question of the unbalanced budget there 
is no danger, as the statistics show, of our bankrupting ourselves by 
this spending because I believe that at the present time, and for the 
current years since Korea, we now have available for our nonsecurity 
expenditures a greater amount of absolute national product than at 
any time in our history. I have had a chart made here which shows 
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the national product adjusted to 1951 prices so as to have it in proper 
perspective. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; you showed that the other day. 

Secretary Finuerrer. And you asked me for the per capita chart. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Here it is adjusted to personal consumption 
and changes in population. The personal consumption per capita 
(about $1,350) has dropped off very slightly since the peak of 1950 
(about $1,380) but even so is substantially above the 1929 and 1939 
levels (approximately $970 and $990, respectively). 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the column above the green line? 

Secretary Finterrer. Everything over personal consumption. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is business consumption ? 

Secretary Finterrer. No; it would include the investments, per- 
sonal investment and corporate investment, and in the black part 
would include the security items. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that the security item of resources used 
per person in 1953 according to your estimate amounts to what per- 
centage of the whole? 

Secretary Finuerrer. The figures charted are for calendar years. 
An average for 1952 and 1953 would approximate fiscal year 1953. 
That gives us national security expenditures of $400 per person out of 
per capita shares of the gross national product amounting to slightly 
more than $2,200. About 18 percent of our production would be going 
for defense in its broadest sense. 

Senator McCrie.ian. That is all expenditures? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. That is all expenditures for security pur- 

oses, Army, Navy, Air Force, Department of Defense, MSA, Atomic 
fnergy Commission, stockpiling, and all other items of this nature. 

Senator McCrietian. About what percent of the total income? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. About 18 percent. The percentage of course, 
back in 1929 and 1939 was very trivial. That would be only 1 or 2 
percent. But the red part of the bar below the green line, personal 
consumption per capita adjusted to 1951 prcies, is below a thousand 
dollarsa person. Now, it is about $1,350. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT COMPARED 


Senator O’Manonry. My recollection of the figures we have devel- 
oped in the Joint Economie Committee is that the total military ex- 
penditures consist of a little bit less than 15 percent of the gross 
national expenditure. 

Secretary Fryuerrer. My recollection is that with a quick calcula- 
tion, including MSA, that, based on present requests, it would be 
around 16.8, for the calendar year 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be well to prepare a table 
rather than a chart, to be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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TaBLE I.—Proportions of gross national product used for national security and other 
pur poses 


[Calendar years—billion dollars at 1951 prices] 





National security All other uses 


Gross | Personal | Not for- 





Govern- | private con- eign 
Total ment ! invest- sump- invest- 

ment tion ment 
ell manincieneitel Restbtldintdiinimenn 
SAMA dd 166 16 33 118 -1 
92.8 Fie iecand es 162 26 14 122 —1 
2.7 1.5 176 26 22 129 | Necligible 
4.9 2.5 192 26 30 137 | Negligible 
25.2 11.0 205 22 37 148 -1 
81,5 31.1 181 19 20 146 —3 
128.1 43.1 169 15 il 149 -—8 
144. 2 45.1 176 15 13 155 —8 
120.6 39.0 188 15 17 166 -8 
25.3 9.3 248 18 43 184 3 
14.5 5.3 257 21 40 1#9 7 
18.1 6.5 262 25 48 192 —2 
* 21.6 7.7 258 28 37 197 -—3 
20, 4 6.8 2R1 25 53 208 —5 
37.8 11.6 289 26 59 204 | Nevlizible 
4 58.0 16.9 2R5 525 63 298 *Neclicible 
469.0 19.3 288 524 655 209 |*Negligible 





1 Federal, State, and local. 
2 Estimate. : 
3 Assuming increases of 5 percent in 1952 and 4 percent in 1953. 


4 Estimates based on plans reflected in 1953 (fiscal year) budget as submitted and accompanying state- 
ments. 


5 Same percent of gross. national product as in period 1946 to 1949. 
¢ Same per capita rate as‘in period 1946 to 1949. 


Source: Basic data 1929 to 1951 from Economic Report of the President, January 1952. 


TABLE 2.—Resources used per person for national security and other purposes 


(Calendar years at 1951 prices] 


Other uses 








Gross National | 
product! | security! Gross pri- | Personal 
Total! vate in- | consump- 
vestment ! tion 2 
WED «kh ochthibiedrh ciandinatetiandina die gaciibucnn $1,371 $12 $1, 359 $270 $971 
TI a dean A eeaptchientleniiclene ts Xs"'b wicks Adetes alice 1, 368 21 1,349 168 989 
By. < sbdbie Racine cictitaadbonndbeengesésomen 1, 877 145 1, 732 251 1, 332 
TEED. cvakib Gls Ghenldudvbedttinesebaadoinds 1, 984 134 1, 850 349 1, 385 
WR chained ehcp tn edian cubsuccedetéca 2,119 245 1, 874 382 1,342 
Ti cise Anat eee irl ie tne Gian teen carl tie 2, 185 37 1,815 338 1,354 
WON is Edin Eddds chdlcbdecpbbderiditeapcbited 2, 237 


432 1, 805 345 1, 341 


! Per person in total population. 
? Per person in civilian population. 


Source: Basic data from table 1. 


HOUSE CUT OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Secretary Frnterrer. Mr. Chairman, General Twining has a very 
interesting presentation on the Russian military situation. 

Senator O Manoney. Very good, sir. 

Senator McCrettan. May I ask one question? As I understand 
this chart, that $11 billion is what you propose to spend on airplanes 
and related equipment. That is actual combat equipment ? 

Secretary Portaeven, Yes, sir; actual fighting equipment; and the 


things that go for fighting equipment. 
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Senator McCievian. The House cut it how much? 

Secretary Frnterrer. $560 million. 

Senator McCretian. That small cut in that amount is going to 
cause all this delay ? 

Secretary Frvuerrer. Yes, sir. I will be very glad to show how 
that works on a production chart. 

Senator McCietian. You probably have already shown it. 

Secretary Finterrer. No; I have not shown it. 

Senator O’Manonry. You dideat the outset in your first statement, 
but I think it would be well to repeat it now. 

Senator McCie.ian. Not for my benefit alone. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want you to get it. 

Senator McCuetian. It is difficult to explain that that small part 
in actual procurement of aircraft, funds for the procurement of air- 
craft, has any such effect on the program. 

Senator O*Manoney. That isthe w ay the House felt and that is why 
I think it is important that it should be reexplained. 

Secretary Frnterrer. May I give you the argument? The argu- 
ment against me is this: If you take $560 million out of $11 billion, 
that is only one-twentieth. "So the argument goes, one tw entieth of 
the year is 214 weeks, therefore you have only postponed your date 
of readiness 214 weeks. 

The fallacy of that is that you do not buy airplanes the way you 
buy things from a slot machine. You do not suddenly say, “I don’t 
put any money in the slot machine for 2% weeks and I am not going 
to get any aircraft.” You cannot cut that down sharply for 214 w weeks, 
stop all the aircraft industry throughout the U nited States, and dis- 
miss everybody in the employ of aircraft companies. 

That is not the way it works. I have shown you how we would do 
it to interfere with the aircraft industry in the least damaging way. 
This red area on this Air Force aircraft production plan shows that 
the 675 planes which would be lost by reason of that $560 million cut 
would be cut out of our program for a period which would run from 
June 1954 somewhere out in June 1955 or thereabouts—I say 6 to 9 
months instead of saying the whole year—so, that cut would have to 
be made in an orderly fashion. Then the recovery point, if we get 
the money in fiscal year 1954, would be out here in July 1955, and we 
would gradually overcome the set-back during this period which 
would run about 6 to 9 months. In other wor rds, you do not stop 
production just like that. You have to taper off in order to prevent 
complete disruption of the aircraft industry. 

Senator McCuietian. Could you operate at less productive 

capacity ¢ 

Secretary Frvuerrer. No, sir; you cannot dismiss your engineering 
teams. You cannot say, “Now, we are going to make this kind of cut.” 
You cannot make this kind of cut. 

Senator McCietian. Suppose we did not need that many planes, 
what would you do? 

Secretary Frvterrer. We would not program this way. We would 
program like this [indicating]. 
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‘PROGRAMED PRODUCTION 


Senator McCetian. In other words, it is so programed that there 
isno way you can cut it? ’ 

Secretary Finvetrer. You have to program that way. You have 
to maintain a more or less even flow. As you see, the purpose of this 
line along here is to keep it substantially even so that the employment 
in the aircraft industry, especially the engineering team, can remain 
at top level. Right at this moment, Senator McClellan, certain of 
the aircraft companies in individual instances are suffering from this 
kind of business, and the damage is extreme. For example, there is 
one company, the representatives of which came to me recently and 
said, because we were not maintaining a level flow of demand for 
their particular product they were losing the crack engineer teams 
that they had trained over a period of 5 years, and that of course 
does incalculable damage, because an aircraft company is not much 
better than its engineering teams. 

Senator O’Manoney. The point is, as I see it, that having come to 
the conclusion that X number of wings are necessary in X number 
of years, to build and equip, when we have before us the chart showing 
the pattern of expenditure stretching over a 5-year period, a cut of 
this Kind, $560 million, is an interruption of the program which started 
perhaps 2 years ago. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’MAnonry. Therefore, when you cut off the delivery of 
these planes, you are interrupting the whole program and not the pro- 
gram for 1 year but for the rest of the period. 

Secretary Frvverrer. As usual, the chairman has put it better than 
T could, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. That is the difficult thing to answer. 

Senator O’Manonry. The Secretary is a diplomat. 

Senator McCietian. That is a thing that is hard to explain. If 
you said, “Well, I want to buy 500 automobiles,” you started out with 
that plan, then you say, “Well, it looks like we can get along with 425 
automobiles,” the automobiles are already manufactured and avail- 
able, and it does net disrupt anything to cut back. But where it is 
a process of production, not of purchase but of production 

Secretary Frnterrer. That is the distinction, just the words you 
used; the difference between purchase and production is the key to 
the problem. 

Senator McCietian. Constant changes are developing, and you 
have to adjust to them, I assume. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Senator McCretian. ‘That is all, Mr. Chairman, I had. I just 
wanted to get some clarification. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Twining. 

General Twinrna. Before General Vandenberg became ill I spent 
several weeks working on this particular presentation I have in front 
of me. Of course, he was greatly concerned about the cuts in the 
House, and also he felt that maybe enough information had not been 
given to them to show them the seriousness of the situation as well 
as the military strength of this country and Russia, particularly in 
the air. That is why he thought it important that this committee 
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get everything. This is what it is. I would like to stick pretty close 
to the text, if you will allow me to go ahead with it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. I have heré the statement by you which cov- 
ers in general the situation. I assume that you will have something 
to say which is not in this statement, but this statement will be 
made a part of the record at this point as though delivered. 

General Twinrnea. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, VICE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


EXPANSION OF AIR POWER 


General Twining. The size and cost of the United States Military 
Establishment has given rise to anxious questions in Congress and 
outside. 

The Air Force has properly been an object of this concern—the 
more so, perhaps, because 44 percent of the proposed military budget 
would be allocated for a general strengthening of the air arm, includ- 
ing an increase of the combat strength to 126 wings. 

No one seriously questions the need for a substantial increase in 
the Air Force. The only question is: How much should be spent on 
raising its strength and how fast should that strength be developed! 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I share with my military 
colleagues the responsibility of explaining the military realities that 
must be taken into account in judging this budget request. 

In the absence of a full mobilisation of resources on our side, a policy 
of limited or intermediate mobilization must involve risk. But how 
much risk? What kind of risk? Those are questions calling for a 
decision in which all must participate. If at this stage we should mis- 
calculate, if in the interest of avoiding too violent a wrench to our 
national economy we should be tempted to shave the security margin 
too fine, or if in choosing between a variety of risks we should fail to 
concentrate our resources against the greater risks, then. what might 
now appear to be prudent could lead to disaster. 

The military services have made known their collective views on 
this question through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense. Other responsible departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment have expressed themselves through the National Security Coun- 
cil. The revised defense program reflecting the judgment of the 
executive branch of the Government is summed up in this Pecident’ 
budget now before you. 

I am qualified to speak only in terms of the military side of the situa- 
tion—the known, the probable, and the possible. My statement on 
this occasion is somewhat longer and more technical than is my custom. 
It isso only because the subject matter with which we have to deal is so 
complex, and the elements bearing on the decision are so grave, that a 
patient and detailed analysis of the pertinent facts is necessary in order 
to bring them into proper perspective. 
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WORLD AIR SITUATION 


I propose to discuss the world air situation in two aspects: 

First, in terms of the threat to the security of the United States posed 
by the rapid and continuing rise of Soviet plus satellite air power. 

Second, in terms of the capacity of the United States Air Force, in 
collaboration with naval air power and allied air forces, to deal with 
this threat on the basis of the 126-combat-wing Air Force now under 
consideration. 

I should like to anchor one fact firmly : The force level recommended 
for the United States Air Force does not repreesnt a unilateral Air 
Force determination of its own requirements. Rather, that force level 
is the product of a comprehensive analysis by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the major strategic tasks devolving upon our Military Establish- 
ment as a whole, and of the particular responsibilities of the Air 
Force in carrying out those tasks. The force level of 126 combat wings 
with essential supporting units as embodied in this budget represents 
their considered judgment that anything less would be hazardous to 
the Nation’s security. 


SOVIET MILITARY STRENGTH 


The principal element shaping that judgment was, of course, Soviet 
military strength, present and prospective; and particularly that seg- 
ment of Soviet military strength represented by its air forces. 

Any habitual reader of the newspapers knows the approximate 
number of divisions in the Soviet Army. Its 175 active divisions 
represent something tangible, something familiar to historical expe- 
rience—a convenient and comprehensible bench mark against which 
the world is accustomed to measure military power. That land army 
is a serious threat, and I do not minimize it. But I think that many 
of us have allowed ourselves to become so preoccupied with the sheer 
mass of Soviet ground forces as to fail to give full weight to a far 
more dangerous development—the rapid rise of a highly versatile 
complex of air forces. Armed with first-class equipment, and well- 
informed as to the latest techniques, these air forces are supported. by 
& massive industrial and research structure over which they exercise 
the highest priorities. 

I speak not in prophecy but from facts. The development of 
Soviet military air power has proceeded with unabating vigor and 
resourcefulness for the past 6 years. A formidable sample—and only 
a sample—has been encountered in Korea. The postwar development 
of the Soviet air forces in conjunction with an undoubted increase 
in the Soviet stockpile of atomic weapons intrudes a new and disturb- 
ing element into the distribution of world military power. 


SOVIET AIR FORCES 


The Soviet air forces during the last war were organized and 
equipped primarily as an adjunct of the Red armies. Essentially 
they were of the tactical type—short-range air forces designed to cover 
the Red army and clear the way for its advance. 

A study of the postwar aircraft production of the Soviet Union 
reveals that this policy continues, although, as I shall presently dem- 
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onstrate, it is no longer the dominant policy. Here I introduce a chart 
showing the cumulative production of short-range tactical aircraft by 
the Soviet Union—fighters, ground attack, and light bombers—dur- 
ing the last 5 years, compared with the total United States production, 
both for the Air Force and the Navy, of equivalent types for the 
same period. One fact stands out: the cumulative Soviet production 
of tactical aircraft during this period was more than double our own. 

Now, this development, this strengthening of the Soviet tactical 
air arm, is what one would expect. The new and disturbing element 
that I mentioned earlier has to do with the simultaneous development 
of the Soviet bombing force, an area in which the Soviet Union form- 
erly had almost no capability. In fact, during the last war, a maxi- 
mum sortie by the Soviet long-range air force was on the order of 
100 bombers—only one-fifteenth the strength that the United States 
Air Force commonly sent against Germany at the height of its bomber 
offensive. 

But since the end of the last war the Soviet air forces have moved a 
long way toward remedying this deficiency in long-range air power. 

This chart compares the Soviet Union’s production of long-range 
bombers with that of the United States during the past 5 years. It 
shows that their production in this field exceeded ours during most 
of this period. The fact is arresting for two reasons: 

First, it shows the Soviet determination to create a force capable 
of delivering atomic weapons against distant targets. 

Secondly, it shows that in spite of the emphasis placed by the Air 
Force upon the continuous development of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand—a policy approved both by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
National Security Council—the Soviet Union still outproduced us 
in the strategic as well as in the tactical field. 

Today the commander of the Soviet long-range air force has at 
his disposal several hundred TU-—4’s, the improved Soviet adaptation 
of our B-29. Moreover, his force is continuing to expand, and it is 
of some significance that a new long-range Soviet bomber of original 
design was observed in flight over Moscow last summer. 

I do not wish to be an alarmist. I firmly believe that the Soviet air 
threat can be managed if we recognize it for what it is and prepare to 
cope with it. But the facts confronting us are hard facts; they deserve 
a long, hard look. 

The circumstance that imparts such grave meaning to the rise of 
Soviet long-range air force is the companion rise of the Soviet atomic 
stockpile. Together, they form the most ominous threat this country 
has ever known. 


SOVIET AIR DEFENSES 


Another developing aspect of the Soviet air situation is the recent 
expansion of the radar-interceptor-antiaircraft defense of the Soviet 
homeland. One might say that this only reflects the Soviet Union’s ap- 
preciation of the long-range atomic striking power of the United 
States. But this strengthening of Soviet home air defenses also sug- 
gests that an enormous effort is being made to cut down the threat of 
our long-range air power. 

This strengthening of the Soviet home air defenses, in conjunction 
with the large-scale development of atomic weapons and long-range 
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bombers to deliver these weapons, clearly establishes a set of condi- 
tions radically different from*those that cbtained only a few years ago. 
Inescapably the tasks devolving upon our Strategic Air Command have 
been broadened. Inthe beginning, that command was expected to deal, 
in the event of war, primarily with the war-making resources of the 
potential enemy. Now, however, its primary task would be to seek out 
and destroy the Soviet long-range air force, together with its ancil: 
jary atomic facilities—a task made more difficult by reason of the 
greatly strengthened air defenses. 

These considerable increases in Soviet long-range air power and 
in Soviet home air defenses have been superimposed upon the al- 

ready powerful Soviet tactical “air armies.” The fact that the Soviet 
sit forces have been able to strengthen so rapidly those segments in 
which they had previously been weak, without restricting the develop- 
ment of the rest of the force, is evidence of a system of overriding 
priorities in the forced-draft development of their air power. 


NUMBER OF SOVIET AIRCRAFT 


The product of this prodigious postwar effort, plus their military 
aircraft left over from World War II, gives the Soviet Union about 
20,000 aircraft in organized air units and an equal number in the 
back- up and various other forms of reserve. This figure represents 
the consensus of intelligence developed by our own and Allied : agencies, 
In addition, the Soviet air forces control several thousand aircraft in 
the possession of Soviet satellites. 

The figure to keep in mind is the number of aircraft in organized 
combat air units, for that is a measure of immediate combat potential. 

Almost all of the 20,000 aircraft in the Soviet Union’s organized air 
units are land-based combat aircraft. This is twice as many combat 
aircraft as are presently in organized combat units of the United 
States Air Force and naval aviation combined. Compared to the 
sizable reserves of Soviet aircraft, the United States Air Force has 
virtually none. 

Of course, a straight numerical comparison is not conclusive 
evidence of relative real air strengths. Many other factors neces- 
sarily enter into the judgment. One is the comparative quality of 
like types of aircraft—what we commonly refer to as the degree of 
modernization. Another is the composition of the opposing forces— 
that is, the types of aircraft with which they are equipped. Another 
has to do with their relative ability to deploy—that is, the extent 
and effectiveness of the air-base systems. Still another, of equal if 
not greater importance, is the relative quality of the air crews and 
the men behind the airplane. 


SOVIET COMBAT UNITS 


I turn now to the quality of Soviet aircraft in combat units. An 
exceptional importance nowadays attaches to this index for the reason 
that during the past 6 years all the major air forces of the world 
have been passing through a technological revolution precipitated 
by the deve seen of jet propulsion and other aeronautical advances. 


To put the matter another way, the advent of jet propulsion opened 
the door upon a new era of air power—and the Soviet Union thrust 
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boldly in. Many new jet aircraft models have been built in the 
Soviet Union since the end of the last war. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF JET AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Unfortunately for this Nation, the large-scale production of jet- 
propelled combat aircraft, with speeds approaching and exceeding 
that of sound, has rendered obsolete or obsolescent all comparable 
piston-driven combat aircraft. The impact of this revolution upon 
the United States Air Force inventory of combat aircraft, of which 
nearly three-quarters still consists of World War II piston-driven 
types, is already too familiar to you to need repetition. Not so well 
known, however, is the rapidity with which the Soviet air forces have 
seized upon these revolutionary changes and applied them in their 
bid for air supremacy. Indeed, without that abrupt and dramatic 
break in the continuity of aeronautical development, they could not 
have overtaken us so rapidly. 

You are already familiar with one product of Soviet aeronautical 
development, the MIG-15. I have some charts showing certain tech- 
nical comparisons as well as combat results. These I am prepared to 
discuss with you, if you desire, at the end of this statement. The 
Soviet Union’s postwar aeronautical development is in part the prod- 
uct of a general pirating of the inventions of other nations, chiefly 
in this instance the British and Germans. But the employment, and 
in some instances the improvement, of these inventions is evidence of 
the high order of Soviet technology. 


SOVIET JET AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Here my only point is that whereas the Germans, the only nation to 
develop jet aircraft for combat during the last war, allowed an ex- 
ceptional technological opportunity to be frittered away through a 
succession of blunders, the Soviet technicians were quick in their post- 
war calculations to perceive the true implications. Beginning in 1946 
Soviet resources were concentrated in ever-increasing scale behind the 
development and production of jet-propelled aircraft of various types. 

In consequence of this large-scale conversion of the Soviet air forces 
to modern jet aircraft, what had been a second-rate air force has been 
transformed almost overnight, into a formidable weapon. Those 
people working feverishly in secret, knew what they were doing. They 
knew that unless the free nations matched their efforts the day would 
soon come when the Soviet air forces would surpass all others in 
quantity and approach them in quality. That day is now at hand. 

The transition of the Soviet Air Force from piston to jet power has 
been under way at a rising tempo since 1916. At the same time they 
have brought a dangerous long-range bomber force into being, to 
provide them with essential delivery for the atomic weapons that they 
are building. 

The fact that we still retain an advantage in long-range bombing 
capability is no reason for complacency. As I mentioned earlier, the 
concurrent rise of Soviet long-range striking power and of the Soviet 
supply of atomic weapons form a grave threat to the security of this 
Nation. The massive effort on the part of the Soviet high command 
to overtake our long-range delivery capacity is serious enough by 
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itself. It is all the more disquieting because of the parallel growth 
of the Soviet Union’s atomic stockpile. The Soviet Uinion's atomic 
stockpile will, according to recent estimates, soon reach a level sufficient 
to arm a surprise attack, which, unless effectively opposed and coun- 
tered, could seriously cripple our war-making capacity. In a very few 
years they should have enough for this purpose, plus a reserve for 
succeeding tries if the first should fail. 

It is impossible to predict exactly in what manner the Soviet Union 
might choose to exploit that capability. They could use it to black- 
mail Europe. It is even possible that they might use it to blackmail 
us as a new and formidable extension of their cold war technique. But 
in any case, the atomic means to bid for decisive action will be in their 
possession. 

This is the significant factor that has led your military advisers to 
judge the year just ahead to be so important. The balance of power 
could rapidly turn against us, unless our expected numerical supe- 
riority in atomic weapons is matched by two other instrumentalities: 
first, as effective a home defense force as science can provide; and 
second, a long-range bombing force big enough to absorb heavy initial 
attrition and still make our stockpile advantage count. 


AIR STRENGTH GAP 


In summary, and wholly apart from the ominous implications I 
have just desecribed, the gap batwoeti the numerical strength of the 
Soviet air forces and the United States Air Force is serious to con- 
template. It means that the Soviet preponderance of ground power 
is being paralleled by a rising preponderance of air power. Indeed, 
the prospect that we must reconcile ourselves to a continuing numerical 
inferiority on the ground makes it all the more imperative that our 
former advantage in the air be regained and made secure. 

It is our hope that the gap will be partially bridged by the planned 
build-up of the air strength of our NATO allies, and by the contribu- 
tion which the United States naval air arm may be able to make in 
any land struggle for Europe. 

In addition to composition and quality a third important factor 
determines air strength—the structure for the deployment of air 
forces. The essential inherent advantage of air power is its flexibility ; 
the fact that deeisive concentrations can be shifted rapidly about the 
globe as circumstances*demand. This flexibility is greatly increased 
by our integrated system of air bases so cited as to provide multiple 
axes of attack and equipped to support sustained operations by high- 
performance aircraft. Our progress in developing aircraft of inherent 
intercontinental range, and in aerial refueling of the short-range air- 
craft, reduces but does not eliminate the requirement for a world-wide 
system of air bases. In this connection we should remember that 
during the centuries of maritime development there has come into 
being a world-wide system of facilities for naval surface operations 
which we take for granted; whereas the airplane is only just coming 
into its own, and an adequate world-wide system of civilian and mili- 
tary air facilities is yet to be built. 
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AIR POWER IN FAR EAST 


The Far East offers compelling evidence of the increasing capacity 
of Communist air power to deploy itself rapidly into new areas of 
opportunity. For the past 24 months the Chinese Government has 
been building and improving airfields and installing radars along its 
defense perimeter. These perimeter air bases are supported by nu- 
merous bases in the interior of China. The Communists have built 
several new air bases that will accommodate jet fighters and permit 
limited operations by medium bombers, while many other Chinese 
Communist air bases have been modernized. In all, the Chinese Com- 
munists already have several hundred airfields in their system. 

In short, we are witnessing the emergence of Communist China as 
a major air power by proxy—by a kind of lend-lease transfer of air 
power from a nation possessing the industrial and technical facilities 
that Communist China herself lacks. How this transfer of military 
air power—the blue chips of modern war—fits into the Soviet long- 
range strategy is at the moment somewhat obseure, but one fact is 
certain: The Soviet lead in the production of military aircraft—and 
particularly jets—has permitted them to pin down a substantial seg- 
ment of United States air power through action by satellites—that is 
to say, without committing the main strength of the Soviet air forces. 


AIR POWER IN EUROPE 


In Europe, as in Asia, Soviet air units are steadily being converted 
to jet equipment, and the air-base system has been steadily expanded 
and improved since the end of W orld War II. The Soviet Union now 
has at its disposal in European satellites, including East Germany, 
hundreds of air bases, suitable for heavy- and medium-bomber opera- 
tions and additional bases are under construction. 

Our need for additional new bases in Western Europe is self-evi- 
dent. Inasmrvh as the funds for these and other Air Force bases 
must be provided in the public works budget, I have not included a 
discussion of them here. 

In concluding my discussion of the relative air strength of the 
United States versus the U. S.S. R., f would be remiss if I failed to 
pay tribute to the professional competence of our air crews and the 
quality of our.men supporting the air effort. Our final margin of 
superiority and safety may lie in the high professional quality of our 
airmanship. This is not sentimental judgment. Our record over 
MIG Alley supports it. 

So far I have dealt with only one aspect of the world air situation— 
the relative weights of the two major opposing air forces. I shall 
now take up the second part—how, in combination with our allies, 
the United States Air Force proposes to employ its resources, present 
and prospective, in the face of the challenge of the numerically 
stronger Soviet air forces, deployed along interior lines of communi- 
cations. 


RECOMMENDED AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


In reporting to the President on the Air Force program for fiscal 
year 1953, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council 
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stated in substance that the force level recommended for the Air Force 
was necessary if the Air Force were to be brought to a condition of 
readiness, where in the event of a general war, it could discharge four 
essential D-day tasks: 

First, to defend, by both offensive and defensive air operations, 
critical areas in the Western Hemisphere, with particular emphasis on 
defense against atomic attack. 

Second : To conduct a strategic air offensive designed to destroy the 
vital elements of enemy war-making capacity. 

Third: To assist. by joint and combined operations, in the defense 
of the NATO area and in the defense of critical areas in the Far East, 
mcluding the defense and maintenance of essential base areas and 
lines of communication. 

Fourth: To assist our allies in the execution of their responsibilities. 

Before discussing these tasks in detail, I should remind you of a 
fact that at this stage of military development, hardly needs empha- 
sis; namely, that none of these four tasks can be carried out if the 
enemy should control the air. It is this fundamental of modern war- 
fare that makes the rise of Communist air power so meaningful. Un- 
less we control the air, the defense of Western Europe, which we are 
accustomed to view essentially as a clash between armies, will be ren- 
dered hazardous, costly, if not impossible. Unless we control the air, 
our strategy in the Far East is virtually certain to fail. The same 
would hold true for the other areas of the world in which we have 
staked out our strategic interest. And above all, the defense of our 
own cities, our industries, our ports, and the installations of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command demands that we control the air. Everything 
else in war hangs upon the gaining of air superiority. The Soviet 
Union has clearly grasped this fundamental truth. And in judging 
our capacity to carry out these four great tasks, we must keep that 
truth steadily before us. 


NATURE OF ATR WARFARE 


In the nature of air warfare the first two of these four tasks are 
wimarily United States responsibilities. And in a manner as yet 
imperfectly understood by the public they are in certain critical aspects 
inseparable. A successful defense of our cities and industries against 
atomic air attack entails two principal elements, the home air defense 
system and the counter-air attack, An effective home. air defense 
system involves a combination of interceptors and antiaircraft weap- 
ons to take a toll of attacking aircraft, together with an elaborate 
radar warning and control system to detect the approach of enemy 
aircraft to direct the defenders against them. But the odds favor the 
offense by a wide margin. A bomber attack, pressed home in force and 
with resolution, will almost always break through, Hence, the second 
principal element: a long-rang bomber force to reduce the enemy 
atomic capability at its source. This long-range counter-air attack, 
as a function of our continental defense, falls to the Strategic Air 
Command, which is also charged with the second major task—the 
swift destruction of the enemy’s other war-making resources. 

Under present plans, the number of our aircraft to be assigned to 
home air defense is smaller than the number presently assigned with- 
in the Soviet Union for a corresponding role. 
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However, the additional influx of all-weather fighters provided by 
this budget—high performance interceptors equipped to seek out the 
enemy in darkness, and condition of low visibility at all altitudes— 
should appreciably strengthen our home air defenses. Moreover, those 
enemy bomber formations which might pass over Canada en route 
to United States targets, would encounter the radar detection system 
and jet fighters of the Royal Canadian Air Force, which can make 
a valuable contribution to the defense. Naval air power may also be 
an additional source of help, although the amount that could be made 
available for this task is problematical. Finally, we rely upon the 
Strategic Air Command to make good the inherent limitations of our 
en defense by weakening its enemy counterpart on its home 

ases. 


STRATEGIC AIR OFFENSIVE 


TI shall now take up the Air Force’s second major task—the strategic 
air offensive against the war-making resources of the potential enemy. 
This task devolves primarily upon the United States Air Force, and, 
specifically, upon our Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Finletter has mentioned the general elimination of war reserves 
from this program. The heavy risks and responsibilities that such 
a decision involves stand forth in all of their somber meaning when 
one reckons what this means for the Strategic Air Command. It is 
a true D-day striking force. Its all-important purpose in case of an 
all-out war would be to deliver the American stockpile of atomic 
weapons against the enemy in a succession of blows extending not 
over a span of years but concentrated in a campaign lasting a few 
months and possibly a few short weeks. In the course of such a cam- 
paign the strategic air forces are certain to suffer heavy losses. 

We have studied this matter at length. The order of magnitude of 
losses in an air campaign can be predicted with reasonable accuracy. 
If our Strategic Air Command at its present strength should be 
required to conduct a sustained atomic attack using a force no larger 
than we have today, a campaign of 3 or 4 months’ duration would 
almost certainly deplete the force far below the level required to 
continue the delivery of our supply of atomic weapons. If through 
lack of foresight this condition is not corrected, our entire defense 
effort will be out of alinement. 

Only the survival of the Nation could justify severe losses such as 
I have mentioned. But the stakes are mortal and we must plan 
accordingly. In this force repose our surest hopes for a quick 
decision, or, at worst, for averting disaster. If it should fail the 
air g Sryaen could beirreparable. Considering what is expected of it, 
and the steps the Soviet air forces are taking to frustrate it, the 
Strategic Air Command contemplated in the budget as presented is, 
in my opinion, the minimum that a responsible airman could endorse. 


AIR SUPPORT OF NATO EFFORT 


Let. us now examine the Air Force’s contribution to the first part 
of the third task: the support of the NATO effort. The defense of 
Western Europe against invasion is primarily a problem of combined 
land-air warfare, and tactical units of the Air Force are designed with 
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this fact in mind. In this land-air struggle, our tactical air units 
would have two principal tasks. First, to defeat the Soviet air forces 
and gain that control of the air without which the NATO armies could 
not effectively operate. And second, to attack the Soviet armies in 
the field; to destroy their land lines of communication and their supply 
centers; to deny thei freedom of movement and at the same time to 
supplement the organic ies pas of our own ground forces through 
close air support. Although most people are accustomed to think of 
the Red armies as being the principal opponent of the NATO armies, 
I doubt whether this habitual assumption would stand up under 
ae analysis. In my opinion the Red air forces would be the 
principal source of danger. Be that as it may, the tactical air units 
of the United States Air Force are being equippéd and trained for 
their dual responsibility of counter-air operations and joint action 
with our surface forces. 

As a practical matter, indeed all of our tactical units, present and 
projected, except those earmarked for the Far East can be considered 
available for the support of NATO commitments. 


AIR CONTRIBUTION OF NATO NATIONS 


The air contributions of our NATO partners have already been 
presented in detail during the MSA hearings. In general, the combat 
aircraft strength likely to be in place for the defense of Europe in 
the next few years is considerably below the level judged necessary. 
Some of these aircraft are to be produced by our allies. The balance 
are to come from this country—either in the form of MDAP aircraft 
for the use of Allied air forces or in the form of United States Air 
Force unit stationed within the NATO area. 

While all of the NATO air power would, of course, be involved 
in one phase or another of the air war, if war should come, a con- 
siderable segment of indigenous Allied air power would necessarily 
be reserved for the defense of the metropolitan areas of Western 
Europe. Even under the most optimistic estimates, and I can find 
few justifications for optimism, the Soviet tactical air force would 
have a considerable numerical superiority over the NATO tactical 
air force actually engaged in the land struggle for Europe—a most 
dangerous situation in view of the tremendous Soviet advantage on 
the ground. Here, again, we rely upon the weight and effectiveness 
of the strategic air attack against the central war-sustaining resources 
of the Soviet military forces to offset the enemy’s numerical superi- 
ority. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


As you know, our Strategic Air Command is charged, in addition 
to its other tasks, with blunting, retarding, and disrupting any mili- 


tary offensive of the Soviet Union. Some units of this Command 
would probably be used in the tactical role, some would undoubtedly 
concentrate their effort against enemy air facilities, and others would 
be heavily engaged in attacks upon the sources of enemy industrial 
productivity. Al three of these efforts would operate to relieve enemy 


pressure on both our ground forces and our air forces in the NATO 
area. 
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FAR EAST AIR FORCE 


I now turn again to the Far East. The Air Force now has a sizable 
portion of its total combat strength in place there chiefly for em- 
ployment in the Korean war. But General Ridgway has recently 

rarned of the steady growth of Soviet military power in close reach 
of Japan and the Air Force is responsible for the air defense of Japan. 

Now, a certain residual air strength remains to the Nationalist Goy- 
ernment on Formosa, all obsolescent types. The Philippine Air Force 
is being rebuilt ona small scale. But even the added air strength now 
in prospect for the Far East will probably not alter the fact that we 
are heavily outnumbered in that area. Any further diminution 
therein would almost certainly invite attack. 

This is the world air situation as I see it measured in terms of Air 
Force responsibilities. If it is somewhat on the grim side, it is be- 
cause the realities are grim. 


COMBAT WING PROGRAM 


The 126-combat wing program represented in the proposed budget 
does not provide a complete and satisf: ictory answer to growing Soviet 
air-atomic strength, although it does provide a remedy for the most 
critical deficiencies. 

Furthermore, except for moderate augmentation in certain units of 
the Strategic Air Command, the Air Force as a whole will have very 
little reserve for the sustaining of war operations. 

This general deficiency in war reserves would be felt in five ways: 

First, our capacity to continue long-range atomic attack would be 
sharply reduced after the crucial initial phase. This risk I have al- 
ready touched upon. 

Second, our capacity to make good the attrition of our air units in 
Europe would remain slight for some time after the outset of hostili- 
t1es. 

Third, our capacity to make good the attrition among Allied air 
units using American equipment would be extremely limited, The 
absence of planned reserves in aircraft for the NATO air forces is a 
most serious NATO problem. 

Fourth, our capacity to augment our air strength in the Far East 
in the event of general war, would be severely limited. 

Fifth, in light of these realities the force contemplated by this 
budget is down to the “bare bones.” 


STUDY OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


About a year ago, we brought in a management expert, Dr. E. P. 
Learned, of the Harvard Business School, to take charge of an Air 
Force-wide self-analysis of manpower requirements. The immediate 
results of that study, applied to the interim 95- -wing program, was a 
saving of 88,000 personnel, equal to a dollar savings in this one item 
alone of about $100 million in the program for fiscal year 1952. Dr. 
Learned, who will appear before your committee later, will describe 
in detail how these economies were effected, and how the same prin- 
ciples applied to the proposed 126-combat-wing force will permit a 50 
percent increase in the size of the combat force with an additional 
input of only 18 percent in manpower. The point I wish to stress 
is that the manning level proposed for the 126-combat-wing Air 
Force is the absolute minimum for effective operations. 
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This being so, any further reduction in our personnel must lead 
inescapably to a reduction in operational effectiveness. In my earlier 
appearance before this committee I described how the House actions 
in regard to personnel, as sustained by the Senate, would make im- 
possible the attainment of the force level that we hold to be the ab- 
solute minimum that the Nation can risk. Let us not forget that 
just as there is a long lead time in the production of aircraft, there 
is an even longer lead time involved in the production of the trained 
skills to man these aircraft. The two must be synchronized with the 
utmost care. If the rhythm of one is thrown off, the cadence of the 
whole is bound to be affected. 

What I have said about personnel applies to the proposed build-up 
of the force asa whole. Risk was implicit in the program even before 
the stretch-out. To enlarge it further would be to pass from the realm 
of prudence in to the realm of wishfulness. 

This I firmly believe. But I would not like to leave you with the 
idea that no end can be foreseen to these rising budgets. The Air Force 
stands in a unique position with regard to the Soviet threat. It is 
directly charged—if war comes—with striking from enemy hands the 
weapon most dangerous to this Nation, and with carrying the war at 
once to the central sources of his strength. The bulk of the Air Force 
is almost certain to be instantaneously engaged at the outbreak of war. 
It yet has a long way to go in order to bring up its ready strength to a 
level consistent with these tasks. 


EXPANDED ATR POWER NEEDED 


But I am not suggesting that the only permanent answer to the 
Soviet challenge is more wings, even though at this overtaking stage 
numbers are certainly important. Military air power is caught up 
ina technological revolution that is bringing to the fore new concep- 
tions of weapons systems. The traditional application of the military 
principle of mass, exemplified by massed armies and fleets, is being 
losely reexamined by reason of the fantastic increase in fire power of 
weapons already available and in near prospect. For masses of men 
and ships offer lucrative targets for weapons of mass destruction. 
The best, if not the only answer to such fire power, is dispersion. The 
necessity for dispersion makes impracticable, if not impossible, a 
strategy based upon the the traditional mass employment of surface 
forces. In effect, the military principle of mass has moved from men 
to weapons, for the simple reason that it is no longer necessary to mass 
men in order to produce decisive concentrations of fire power. 

Today a few airplanes, manned by a few men, can drop an ex- 
plosive charge equal to that of all the bombs dropped on Germany 
during the last war. Smaller calibers of atomic weapons can now 
be fitted to our fast tactical aircraft. And through the development 
of new refueling techniques the range of the latter is in turn in the 
process of being lengthened to a point where it approaches that of our 
present medium bombers. The effect of these developments will be 
further to enhance the inherent flexibility and versatility of our air 
weapons system, and to transform potentially the entire combat air 
force into an atomic weapons system. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that I share the impatience of 
Congress and of the American people over the time it takes to produce 
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aircraft, and their concern over the challenge to our technological 
superiority offered by the Soviet aeronautical engineers. 

In both instances, no one has better reason than I to be impatient 
or concerned. To me nothing can be more important than to have 
the right numbers of the right airplanes flowing steadily into the Air 
Force inventory. Various factors have combined to lengthen the 
process of aircraft production. Mr. Gilpatric will explain them. 
As regards the quality aspects, I can assuve you that the Air Force js 
riding the technological revolution hard. The Air Force is not bound 
to any fixed doctrine on concept. It grew out of scientific achievement. 
It has always worked in close collaboration with science. Its con- 
trolling aim, within its established missions, is to perfect a weapons 
system fitted to the genius and temperament of the American people, 
and exemplifying the most effective employment of their resources, 

I recognize that the sums represented by this budget are large. But 
the sums are dictated by the threat to our security posed by the rapid 
growth of Soviet air power, and the tasks which have in consequence 
devolved upon the United States Air Force. Through this budget 
we are asking for the tools to do the job with which the American 
people, through their Congress, have charged us. 


AIR WAR OVER KOREA 


Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you, General Twining, on the basis 
of the reports you are receiving from day to day of the increased num- 
ber of MIG jet fighters in Korea in the hands of the Communists and 
the knowledge that these are produced by Soviet Russia, what is your 
judgment as an Air Force officer of the time and energy which must 
1ave been devoted by the Soviets to bring about such capacity for pro- 
duction as seems now to be evident? | 

General Twrntne. I think the main thing is they must have given 
absolute top priority to the material for those fighters, to skilled labor, 
to space, so they could move out faster. - 

Senator O’Manoney. But when and over what period ? 

General Twrntna. I would say back in 1947. 

Senator O’Manoney. So it is your judgment upon the basis of the 
evidence that is now before us that since 1947 Soviet Russia has been 
expanding its production of jet fighters? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And this expansion has now reached a level 
which compares how with ours? 

General Twtntna. Several hundred MIG-15’s a month. 

Senator O’Manoney. Several hundred MIG—15’s, you say, are now 
being produced a month? 

General Twintnea. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it a fair conclusion from your answers to 
these questions that the Russian capacity for the production of air 
fighters has been very significantly expanded since 1947? 

General Twrntne. That is correct, sir, very significantly expanded, 
the whole aircraft production. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 

A 9 committee will stand in recess until Monday morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p.m., Thursday, May 29, 1952, the hearing was 
recessed until Monday, June 2, 1952.) 








